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INTRODUCTION 



Ever since man began to work for wages, he has worried and 



wondered : 

• What will happen to me and my family if 
for some reason I can’t work? 

• Suppose I let sick or too old to hold 
down a j oh 

• What if there are no jobs available? 

Even if he has a j oh and works hard, he still may not earn 
enough to support his family. Or he may worry about how his 
family will be supported if he should die suddenly. 

Much of the story of social welfare has to do with society's 
attempt, over hundreds of years, to find answers to questions like 
these. As countries grew rich, as working people formed organiza- 
tions such as trade unions, and as the ordinary man began to vote 
and to have a voice in politics, gains in social welfare were 

made . 

Bad times and depressions also stimulated governments to 
improve conditions. With millions of people out of work and 
machines lying idle — as they were during the Great Depression 
of the 1930' s -- something had to be done to relieve poverty. 

If we view matters through the eyes of the well-to-do rather 
than the poor, we find a different approach to the problem. 



Questions asked by some well-to-do persons might include: 

• Why should we pay taxes for people who 
won’t work? 

• How can we help people and at the same 
time make sure they won’t refuse to work, 
even at a low-paying job? 

• Perhaps we should help unfortunates like 
widows and orphans or the sick and the 
blind, but how can we do so without making 
it too easy for the able-bodied not to work? 

• Why should people want to work if they can 
live on charity? 

Social welfare legislation and social services as they exist 
today are the result of compromise or a tug-of-war between those 
who felt that social legislation would make life too easy for 
those in need, and those who were poor or who were more concerned 
about welfare than about idleness. The social services have made 
great progress over the years in meeting the needs of the poor 
and helping them to help themselves. Yet few people are satisfied 
with conditions as they stand now, and the debate about what to 
do grows more heated. 
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HISTORY AND BACKGROUND OF SOCIAL WELFARE 



I . English Influences 

Many of our beliefs and ways of doing things in the field 
of social welfare have roots in the distant past. It is partly 
because they were developed xn txmes and xn socxetxes dxfferent 
from our own that these beliefs and attitudes are difficult to 
change. The influence of the past can be seen today in the manner 
in which we help people in trouble. The thinking and practices 
that led to the English Poor Laws of the early l600s were brought 
across the ocean by the first settlers. Despite great differ- 
ences in our present way of life from that of the early settlers, 
the same kinds of thinking still exist and can be identified. 

A . Charity in Preindustrial Society 

As long as people lived off the land, that is, before a 
money and market economy developed, the kinds of problems they 
faced were quite different from the ones we face today. Almost 
everyone, including children and the aged, could be useful on the 
farm. When help was needed by the poor, charity was provided by 
the Church. There was no shame attached to receiving such aid, 
and it was considered a good deed to contribute to charity. To 
some extent, the lack of shame in accepting charity was due to 
the fact that almost everyone was poor, and perhaps only one step 
ahead of starvation. Epidemics, drought or famine affected everyone. 
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B . Eviction of People from the Land 

As it became clear that more profits could be made by 
grazing sheep than by farming, landownerp began to evict people 
from the land that they had worked for years. Farm land became 
pasture and many farmers became wanderers. Towns and indus- 
tries had not yet grown enough to provide work for many people. 
What was to happen to the ex-farmers? They didn’t care for the 
idea of working for someone else after they had shared the 
use of the land for so long. Some searched for work at decent 
wages; very few found it. Many people hid out in the forests 
and moors or became beggars, thieves, or vagabonds. But these 
dispossessed people were to become the wage earner^ of the 
future . 

C . Forcing People To Work 

The English government decided that something had to be 
done to make people work. The idea that people will not work 
unless they are forced to do so still affects our thinking 
and is expressed quite openly much of the time. Between the 
years 1350 and l 600 , laws, regulations and decrees were used 
"to force people to work. These laws included the following 
types of provisions: 

1. Anyone giving money to beggars would be fined. 

2. Able-bodied men might be whipped, branded with a 
hot iron, have an ear cut off or even hanged if they 
refused to work. 
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3. Children could he forcibly taken from their parents 
to become apprentices. 

4. Work might be made available by supplying wool or 
flax to be woven at home, and if a person refused 
this work, he could be sent to a **house of correc- 
tion. ” 

D . Assistance for the Disabled 

As time went on, it was recognized that the sick, the aged, 
and other disabled poor persons needed special consideration. 
Thus the laws came to reflect both a harsh attitude to force 
people to work and a more lenient attitude toward those who 
were physically unable to work. 

E. The English Poor Laws 

The famous Poor Laws of l601 reflected both these atti- 
tudes. In giving aid to the disabled, the government was 
afraid that if living on charity became too pleasant, people 
might prefer not to work at all and might even make themselves 
disabled. Even today there exists much confusion concerning 
the intent of welfare policies for the able and disabled. 

The poor laws are important to us because they have guided 
welfare practices in England and in the United States for 
more than 350 years. They contained the following provisions: 

1, Compulsory taxation — Under the poor laws, compul- 
sory taxation was used to raise money to help the 
needy. This was q^uite a change from the time when 
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all contributions were voluntary. Another major 
change was that "charity" was now administered hy 
the government rather than the Church. The govern- 
ment appointed representatives in each parish or 
county to operate this program; they were known as 
"Overseers of the Poor." 

2. Ahle-hodied and disabled people -- As noted, the 
Poor Laws provided for different kinds of treatment 
for the able-bodied and the disabled. Authorities 
were given the power to help the blind, the lame 
and others unable to work, and to build "convenient 
houses of habitation" for them. (These houses came 
to be known as almshouses or poorhouses.) Work was 
provided for the able-bodied, and idlers were subject 
to punishment. Children could be taken from their 
parents and made to work for someone else as an 
apprentice or an indentured servant. 

3. Relatives* responsibility -- Children, parents and 
grandparents were all declared responsible for each 
other. Before a person could turn to the government 
for help, he was forced to seek support from those 
relatives who were required by law to aid him. 
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k. 



Laws of Settlement 



The Law of Settlement 



was 



added to the Poor Laws about 60 years after they 
were enacted (about l660). Residents of a town did 
not want to support newcomers who might have come 
to their town only to obtain relief. So it was 
decided that a person had to live in a town a 
certain length of time before he became eligible 
for assistance. But it was difficult to predict 
who would become dependent. Consequently, the new- 
comer had to prove he could become self-supporting. 
If he couldn’t prove this, he was denied the right 
to live there. Because of this ruling, groups of 
people were being escorted all across England for 
long periods of time looking for a community which 
would take them in. 

II . American Beginnings 

The health and welfare pattern of social services that 
developed in the American colonies was largely modeled after 
the English Poor Laws, with some differences due to the 
special conditions of the frontier. The pattern was a make- 
shift one since each colony developed its own regulations. 

In most cases , anyone needing help was considered a paiiper 
regardless of the cause of his condition. Paupers included 
the sick, the handicapped, the aged, widows with young 
children, orphans, and the mentally ill, as well as the 
able-bodied poor. 
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A. 



The Principle of Local Respons ilpility 



In the colonial period, local or town governments controlled 
many community affairs. They determined the prices of articles 
for sale, the kinds of handicrafts that the town needed, and the 
rules for apprenticeship. The local government also organized 
the defense against enemy attack. It was logical that local 
governments would also he responsible for the care of the poor . 
Their main concern was to prevent people who might become depen- 
dent from taking up residence in the town, thereby becoming 
eligible for relief. Unless people could prove they would not 
become dependent upon the town, they were kept out. Both men and 
women were subject to public whippings if they returned to the 
town, once warned away. In this way the towns kept down the 
number of poor and the costs of relief. 



E . Outdoor Relief 

When relief was given, it was usually dispensed to those who 
were living in their own homes rather than in institutions. This 
was called outdoor relief . (When people were given help in an 
institution such as a poorhouse, it was called indoor relief . ) 
Outdoor relief took several forms: 

1. Farming out — Many paupers were boarded out to 
people in the community. 

a. Boarding — A well-to-do person in 
the community was paid by the town to 
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ovid.6 room and board to a poor person in 



pr 

his home; 

b. Auction — Orphans, neglected children, 
the disabled, the senile, the feebleminded 
and the insane were **sold** at public auction. 

Those bidders willing to undertake support 
at the lowest cost to the community were 
awarded the persons being auctioned. These 
bidders, as you might imagine, were not very 
charitable -- they usually tried to get the 
most amount of work out of the poor at the 
lowest possible cost; 

c. Contractua.l -- A citizen agreed to take 
care of a certain number of paupers at a fixed 
price per head which was paid by the town. 

The paupers were put to work by the contractor, 
who was interested only in getting the most 
amount of labor for the least amount of expendi- 
ture. 

Dependent children — Dependent children were apprenticed 
or "bound out" until they reached the age of 21. Their 
guardians were supposed to treat them well and to teach 
them to read and write, but apprentices frequently com- 
plained of abuses, cruelty, and little opportunity for 
educat ion . 
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c . Early American Social-Welfare Practice — An Evaluation 

There is much to criticize in the way dependents were treated 
in colonial times. While some people were kind and neighborly, 
help was often extended in a stern, cold, and straight-laced 
fashion. At one time, some localities required that those receiv- 
ing aid from the community wear badges so that they could be 
easily identified. So welfare recipients wore a patch with the 
letter "P" for "pauper" sewn on their clothing. (This practice 
developed in England at about the same time that it occurred in 
the colonies.) Yet, in evaluating welfare practices, we must 
always consider the economic and political conditions of the 
times. The treatment of the poor during the frontier days was 
often more humane than during some future periods, when society 
could have afforded to be more generous. 

III. The Rise of Indoor Relief -- Early Federal Period 

Welfare practices were even harsher after the American 
Revolution than during the colonial period. There were four 
ways in which communities usually aided the poor by the l 820 s. 

1. Almshouse relief 

2. Home relief 

3. The "contract system," in which all the poor of a 
town were placed under the care of one or more 
householders at a fixed rate per year, month or week. 

4. The "auction system," in which the town's poor were 
auctioned off to the lowest bidder, who would provide 
them with care in return for work. 
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The first almshouse or poorhouse was built in Massachusetts 
in 1662. The almshouse, which was to become an important part of 
the American social welfare scene, was rare in colonial times. 
About twenty years after the first almshouse appeared, the 
inmates were provided with work and the almshouse became a work- 
house . 

The almshouse was for all categories of dependents -- the 
able-bodied, the disabled, children, the aged, the mentally ill, 
the physically handicapped, and the criminal. Because few 
distinctions were drawn among the inmates, the almshouse was 
regarded as mixed or undifferentiated . The idea that there should 
be almshouses for the helpless, workhouses for the able-bodied, 
and houses of correction for the criminals was suggested but 
never put into practice during colonial times. 

In 1823, a state legislative committee reported that "the 
poor when farmed out, or sold, are frequently treated with 
barbarity and neglect by their keepers." However, this kind of 
indictment did not stimulate the use of the almshouse as the 
major source of public relief until later. 

Manufacturing and commerce were growing rapidly in the U.S. 
during the early nineteenth century. Canals and railroads were 
being built. Steam-driven machinery was replacing the old handi- 
craft system of making products. The factory system, with its 
need for cheap and seasonal labor, began to dominate the economy. 
The working people faced low wages, long hours, and periodic 
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depressions. In earlier times, a man was self-reliant as long 
as he was ahle-hodied , since he could subsist on the crops he 
grew or the proceeds from the sale or barter of handicrafts. 

But, as a wage earner or employee, he could only take care of 
himself when there was a job at decent wages. 

Many in authority felt that the almshouse was the cheapest 
and most efficient way of handling dependency and that all other 
forms of aid should be abandoned. They also felt that, given the 
choice between the almshouse, with its prison-like character, and 
a job, the worker would choose a job. In short, the philosophy 
was that if assistance were given under sufficiently disagreeable 
conditions, the worker would have to accept any kind of job, no 
matter how menial. Again, there was confusion over whether welfar 
was to relieve need or to force people into industry. (This think 
ing in the United States was similar to the attitude in England, 
where outdoor relief was legally abolished in 1334.) 

A . Responsibility of County, State, and Federal Governments -- 

the Advantages 

Thus far we have been speaking about the township or locality 
as the unit of government providing social welfare. According to 
the Poor Laws, the local government was responsible for assisting 
the poor. 

Local welfare responsibility is sometimes a handicap. For 



example, if 



a large 



unit of government contains 



several towns 



some wealthy with few residents dependent on welfare, and others 
poor with many such dependents — it can raise funds for welfare 
from those citizens more able to pay. But if a small unit of 
government (a town) is poor, it is forced to cut welfare 
funds or heavily tax those who are only a little above poverty 
themselves. Larger governmental units make it possible for 
more systematic and uniform welfare practices to prevail over 
broader geographical areas. The movement from smaller to 
larger units, from town to county, state, or federal responsi- 
bility has been a slow and painful process — and one that is 

far from complete. 

The heginnings of this assumption of responsibility hy larger 
governmental units occurred when particular groups of people, such 
as war refugees, became "State Poor" because the towns could not 
afford to support them. An example of this occurred in Hew York 
State when the state government reimbursed New York City for 
the aid it gave to great numbers of European immigrants. Others 
who had not lived long enough in a town to be eligible for relief 
W6r 6 d.6 s i §118113 6d ** County Poor- 

1 . Resnonsihility on the count y level. — During the l820’s, 
the poorhouse became a county , rather than a t 
institution when the towns could not afford to support 
their own poorhouses. County superintendents were put 
in charge of these institutions. As a result, the laws 
of settlement could be relaxed since there was no need 
to move individuals from town to town. Outdoor relief 
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was discouraged and many states went so far as to 
require that towns and counties have almshouses. 

This trend toward indoor relief as the sole form 
of public aid was to continue for some time. 

2 . Protest against the almshouse -- The almshouse was 
sharply criticized, just as the farming-out system 
had been before. A committee of state senators in 
1856 reported that: 

The great mass of poorhouses . . . are most 

disgraceful memorials of the public charity. 

Common domestic animals are usually more 
humanely provided for than the paupers in 
some of these institutions. 

IV . Nineteenth-Century Philanthropists and the Growth of 

Specialized Institutions 

Aside from the government itself, there were always individ- 
uals who were concerned with the suffering of others and tried 
to do something about it. These people were known as humanitar- 
ians, philanthropists (literally, lovers of mankind), or reformers 
depending on the activities in which they engaged or the times in 
which they lived. Whatever their reasons, private citizens and 
volunteers have been important in the development of social 
welfare legislation and social services. 

In the nineteenth century, private citizens were instrumental 
in reforming the penal code, in organizing philanthropic societies 



and in establishing institutions devoted to serving special 
classes of dependents. Most of these institutions were 
financed entirely or partially by government but were operated 

and managed by private groups. 

A . Special Institutions 

Some examples of institutions serving a special class of 
dependents are orphanages and schools for the handicapped. The 
first orphanage was established in the United States by a 
religious order in 1829. Schools for deaf children were opened 
in 1817 and X&2k, Virginia had a hospital for the mentally ill 
in 1773 . New York State established an asylum for the care of 

the insane in l85l» 

^ The crusade of Dorothea Dix 
During the l81*0s , Dorothea Dix was a particularly far-sighted 
and energetic crusader for improving the treatment of the insane. 

She visited penitentiaries, jails, and almshouses for many years, 
presented her findings to the public and the legislators, and 
demanded action. The attention of law-makers was directed toward 
the "state of insane persons confined in cages, closets, stalls, 
pens; chained, naked, beaten with rods, and lashed into obedience." 
Her campaigning led to the establishment of more state hospitals 
for the insane and improved treatment in jails. Congress actually 
passed a bill appropriating land to be given to the states and to be 
used for the care of the insane, but the bill was vetoed by 
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President Pierce, who feared it would establish a precedent for 
federal responsibility for the poor. 

2 . The almshouse continues 

In the early nineteenth century, specialized institutions 
for the insane and for criminals were the exceptions. Generally, 
all classes of dependents, including large numbers of children, 
continued to share the almshouse. Apprenticeship and indentured 
service had been the original ways of dealing with dependent 
children, but this gave way to confinement in almshouses or 
poorhouses , despite the wretched conditions and the children s 
exposure to criminal adults. There were, however, a few kinds 
of institutions which served only children — orphanages, schools 
for the poor, reform schools for delinq^uent s , and schools for 
deaf and blind children. 

3 , Charles Loring Brace and the Children's Aid Society 
Another important reformer, Charles Loring Brace, founder 
of the Children’s Aid Society, disliked the idea of children 
residing in orphanages and almshouses. He succeeded in gather- 
ing neglected and dependent children from the streets and tene- 
ments of New York City and shipping them to small towns and rural 
areas. Farmers, eager to acquire youngster.'? who would help with 
chores, would simply attend a public meeting and select the young 
sters they wanted. In its crude way, this method of placing 
children stressed the advantages of a home for children as compar 



to institutional care. 



It also was an example of a trend in 
private welfare thinking that has continued -- recognizing the 
desirability of getting youngsters away from the unsavory and 
unhealthy in.'xuences of the city and of exposing them to the 
healthful influences of small towns and rural areas. 

V. Social Philosophies Affecting Welf are Practices 

The ideas, beliefs, values, and goals expressed at a certain 
time by various groups in the society are powerful forces in shap- 
ing the social policies that governments follow. 

A. "The Land of Opportunity" Attitude an d Its Effect 

Because of the peculiar history of the United States, some 
ideas bearing on social welfare sank deeper roots here than else- 
where. One of these particularly American characteristics was 
the idea that America was a land of opportunity, which it was for 
many who came here. There were no titles, kings or feudal land- 
owners. The soil was fertile and rich in resources. Unsettled free 
land, inhabited only by Indians, stretched across the continent. 

The early settlers carved farms and towns out of the wilderness, and 
fostered ideas of individualism and self-help. It was felt that if 

a person worked hard, he was bound to succeed. If he failed, it was 

his own fault and he should therefore be held responsible. 



B . Puritanism 

The dominant religions in the American colonies stressed the 
imnortance of hard work and thrift 
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importance of 



to achieve economic success. 



The Puritans thought poverty to he a sign of spiritual weakness. 
According to the Puritan outlook, one's economic failure meant 
weak character which revealed itself in pleasure-seeking, 
extravagance, and laziness. It was felt that economic failure 
should he condemned, rather than relieved or pitied. A wealthy 
man, on the other hand, was considered to possess certain virtues 
such as thrift, reliability, energy, and industry. God smiled 
on the wealthy and the virtuous. If being poor meant that a man 
had moral weakness or a character defect, then the cure lay in 
moral discipline and correction. Sympathy and unrestricted 
charity, according to the Puritan outlook, could only lead to 
idleness and loss of incentive. Work was the "greatest moral 
regulator and corrective of all" — the only way to maintain 
self-respect . 

C . Laissez-faire vs. Government Intervention 

One can see how a view which held that the individual was 
solely responsible for his status would also deny that economic 
conditions, or the state of society, could be responsible for a 
man's fortune. Puritanism went hand in glove with another 
philosophy which emphasized society's lack of social responsibility. 
It was called lais s e z-f aire , from a French phrase meaning "leave 
alone." Laissez-faire describes the attitude that the best govern- 
ment is one which governs least. According to this view, govern- 
ment activities should be limited to a few functions such as 
maintaining law and order and national defense. 
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The argumen’t aboii’t bhe role and r esponsihili’t ies of a 
government in a highly industrialized society still exists, 
even though our government has moved away from the laissez- 
faire philosophy. 

During most of the nineteenth century, the government aided 
business, despite the pretense of strict laissez-faire attitudes. 
Canals and roads were built, favorable tariffs imposed, cur- 
rency controlled, millions of acres of land given to the rail- 
roads, etc. Indeed, to this day, many who condemn government 
intervention when it is for others, particularly the poor, 
welcome government aid when it benefits them or their busi- 
nesses. 

Reformers during this period argued that the government 
had the responsibility of taking positive steps to improve the 
lot of the poor. However, laissez-faire spokesmen claimed 
that free competition was essential if both society and the 
individual were to develop to the fullest. If the government 
were to provide relief or other assistance , this aid would 
come to be regarded as a r i ght by the poor . Some people ar- 
gued that the worst way of distributing money is distribution 
by the state and that thrift, effort, and responsibility would 
be discouraged if such transfers of income were to occur under 
government auspices. Others maintained that no government 
is authorized to levy taxes on one part of the community which 
benefits another part." 
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D. 



Social Darwinism 



The work of Charles Darwin, who wrote ahout the evolution 
of animal and plant species, was seized upon by advocates of 
laissez-faire , who used Darwin’s teachings to preach a partic- 
ularly strong brand of nonintervention called Social Dar- 
winism. They compared animal life to society and spoke about 
the survival of the fittest. According to this view, all 
change must be natural and unhurried, as in evolution, and, 
consequently, must take a very long time. If the government 
took a part in it, both the fit and the unfit would survive 
and ’’natural selection” would not occur. And since the progress 
of man depended on ’’natural selection,” any interference -- that 
is, any attempt to help the less fortunate — would be against 
progress. Reform, they argued, was unnatural. 

Social Darwinism was popular in the U.S. from about 18 T 0 
to 1880, a period of tremendous industrial growth. People 
were leaving the farms to work in the new mines, mills, and 
factories. Immigrants became the unskilled workers and did 
much of the heavy labor. The old towns became larger cities 
teeming with slum tenements. Labor began to organize unions 
to challenge long hours, low wages, and child labor. 

The idea of Social Darwinism helped to dampen complaints 
about the ruthless business practices that were common at that 
time. Boiled down, this philosophy stated that nothing 
could be done about long hours, low wages, child labor, un- 
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healthy working conditions, and other abuses of the working 
class and the poor. 

VI . Forerunners of Social Work --- The Charity Organization 
Society and the Settlements 

Alarmed by the negative effects of industrialization, 
such as strikes, riots, unsanitary conditions in cities, un- 
employment, depressions, and the apparent increase in the 
number of tramps and paupers , some of the more well-to-do 
people began searching for remedies. Their motives for 
doing this were complex and mixed. Genuin>i feelings of char- 
ity and compassion for fellow human beings were mixed with a 
fear of violence by the "dangerous classes" and guilt about 
living so well while others barely managed to exist. 

Two movements, both voluntary, were of particular impor- 
tance in promoting social welfare -- the Charity Organization 
Societies (COS) and the Settlements. Both reached the peak 
of their influence prior to World War I, during the Era of 
Reform . 

A . Charity Organization Society 

Sympathetic middle-class people were contributing money 
to individuals and to the many charity groups that were 
springing up during these years. Founders of COS felt that 
simply giving hand-outs encouraged pauperism and beggary. They 
believed that alms should be distributed systematically only 
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after careful investigation and then only to the "deserving" 
poor. COS was the forerunner of today’s Community Chest, 
United Givers Fund, etc. 

1 . COS goals 

The first COS in the United States was organized in 
Buffalo in l87T . Soon after that the idea caught on, and 
many cities started similar societies. The aims of the 
societies were to relieve "deserving" poor people, discourage 
"begging and vagrancy, systematize alms-giving "by acting as 
a clearinghouse for all the city’s charita"ble organizations, 
and encourage thrift, independence, and industry among the 
poor . 



2 . COS view of dependency 

COS leaders saw dependency as the fault of the poor 
themselves, rather than of their circumstances. If one 
couldn’t get "by, there must "be some moral or character defect 
in the individual. If this was the case, then alms would not 
"be helpful "but advice and education would "be. 

3 . Friendly visiting 

Advice and education to the poor were provided "by a 
friendly visitor — a more fortunate person--who would visit 
the home of the applicant for charity and gather information 
on the person’s pro"blem, so that a decision could "be made on 
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wlistlior "to givo r 6 1 X 6 f • Tli6 frxoncLly vxsx'tor would. 6ncoiir8.g6 
thrift, self-dependence, and industry through friendly inter- 
course , advice , and sympathy , and • • • aid the poor to help 
themselves rather than help them hy alms.” 

k . Opposition to public outdoor relief 

COS leaders fought strongly against public outdoor relief 
or home relief. They felt that the only outdoor reliei should 
be given by private charity organizations, or else it would be 
looked upon as a right. They argued that people work at what they 
get paid to do and if they are paid to beg, they will beg. As 
a result of the activities of COS and other groups, many large 
cities stopped giving public outdoor relief. 

5 . COS and reform 

An examination of COS thinking reveals the influence of 
several of the philosophies we have described — — Puritanism, 
individualism, and laissez-faire . However , COS thinking 
began to change as the political atmosphere in the country began 
to shift in a reform direction toward having government undertake 
positive action about living conditions. 

To some extent, COS Joined the reformers. It fought for 
sanitary housing codes, parks, playgrounds, health measures, 
and better conditions in public institutions, such as alms- 
houses and prisons. It also pointed out the need to take children 
and other categories of dependent persons out of the almshouses. 
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There were two reasons why COS abandoned its strict 
laissez-faire policies in favor of reform: the lessons of 

the depression of l893-9^ and the experience of the friendly 
visitors. COS workers visited the large numbers of people 
who were suddenly put out of work in the depression. Although 
they rarely achieved their demands, the unemployed sought 
public works, and soup lines were set up and manned by volun- 
teers. How, then, could COS explain the sudden need of re- 
lief by millions of people as the result of character defects 
or the individual’s lack of responsibility -- when most of 
these persons had been employed only yesterday? Clearly some- 
thing had gone wrong with the economy if the able-bodied, 
employable poor were denied work, 

6 , Paid workers 

Meanwhile, the wealthy friendly visitor was being re- 
placed by a paid worker. Investigating "cases" in the field, 
the new workers found that poor housing, poor health, dis- 
crimination against Negroes and foreigners, and other social 
evils were responsible for individual problems in many instances. 

B . The Settlement House Movement 

The settlement represented a different way of dealing with 
social problems. University students, seeking to do something 
useful and worthwhile, decided to settle in the slum areas 
among the poor. (They were similar to today's VISTA volun- 
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teers.) They hoped that by being neighbors of the poor, 
they could make use of their educations by helping and 
influencing the poor. In turn, they realized they would have 
"to learn about a working-class way of life from their neigh- 
bors. The settlement movement caught on in the United States 
and spread rapidly. 

1 . Settlement program 

The typical settlement was a large house in a slum area 
which served as living quarters for middle-class, well-edu- 
cated, idealistic young people and as a community center. 
Programs' included recreation and educational activities, 
camping, classes in English and citizenship for newcomers, 
vocational training, health and cooking classes, etc. Dif- 
ferent settlements often concentrated on different activities 
For example, Henry Street Settlement in New York City started 
as a nurses’ settlement, since its residents were nurses who 
initiated the idea of home visiting. Jane Addams , at Hull 
House in Chicago, the most famous of the American settlements 
was concerned with the affairs of labor. She was active in 
many reform efforts and received the Nobel Peace Prize for 
founding the Women's International League for Peace and Freed 
Settlement workers were united by their desire to be neigh- 
bors of the poor and to be part of the community. 



2 . 



Settlement clientele 



Because settlement workers were concerned with a dif- 
ferent client group than COS, they were not primarily inter- 
ested in alms-giving. They were more involved with the working 
poor and in building a better working-class neighborhood. 

Nor did they engage in friendly visiting. Community resi- 
dents were encouraged to participate in the activities offered 
at the settlement. The settlement workers extended help in 
many different ways to people they were in contact with. 

3 . Philosophy of settlement leaders 

The settlement leaders were reformers and did not believe 
in laissez-faire . They crusaded for decent housing and san- 
itation, the unionization of women workers, the end of sweat- 
shops, fewer hours for women workers, the abolition of child 
labor, and for parks, playgrounds, and better schools. Many 
of the campaigns for social reform initiated by the settle- 
ment workers TO years ago are still being carried on in 
different forms in today's community action projects. 

C . Female Leadership Among the Early Social Workers 

Women were leaders in the settlement and COS movements, 
but especially in the settlements. Leaders like Jane Addams , 
Florence Kelly, Lillian Wald, and Mar, McDowell became promi- 
nent public figures. Women did the friendly visiting for COS. 
Forty years earlier, however, men had done the visiting for 
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another society, the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor . 

VII . The Gro-wth of State Responsibility for Social Welfare 

After the Civil War, state governments began to assume 
a more direct role in welfare matters. This followed from 
the fact that more money was being provided by the state to 
local as well as to private agencies. Since the state pro- 
vided the money, it had a right to know how these funds were 
being spent. At first, semi-official groups of volunteers 
represented the states in these matters, but these gave way 
to state Boards of Charity and state Commissioners of Char- 
ities. These boards finally became Boards of Public Welfare. 

A . Abuses Exposed 

The rise of state supervision revealed some of the deplor- 
able conditions that existed in public institutions. For 
example, a law was passed in 18T5 in New York as a result 
of the findings of investigative committees. That law re- 
quired the removal of healthy children between the ages of 
three and l6 from poorhouses. Later this requirement was 
extended to include children of all ages. This type of action 
eventually led to the placement of children with families and 
the development of special institutions for dependent children. 
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B. 



fecial Institutions for Special Classes of the Disabled 



Specialized institutions were developed to care for the 
insane, epileptics, the f eeble-L inded , and others. While the 
trend was toward greater use of specialized institutions, 
all the states did not move at the same speed. As one would 
expect, differences in resources, in population, and in polit- 
ical climate affected the rate at which a state moved toward 
more humane treatment of its various groups of state de- 
pendents. By 1897 » 16 states had hoards engaged in setting 
standards, supervising local institutions, managing some 
institutions themselves, and raising funds. 

C . State Outdoor Relief Programs 

At the turn of the century, several states began to 
enact legislation to provide assistance in their own homes 
to persons considered especially needy or "deserving." Per- 
sons in that category were the blind, widowed mothers of de- 
pendent children, and by the 1920’ s, the aged. While these state 
programs represented a step forward, only a few states began 
such programs. State funds merely supplemented local fund rais- 
ing and programs, and initiative for the programs rested with 
the locality responsible for their administration. 

VIII . The Reform Era (l9QQ - 1912) 

The Reform Era marked a change in the thinking and atti- 
tudes of many Americans about a number of important social 
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questions. While no problems were really "solved" in that 
era, some new steps were taken which were unfortunately 
halted with the outbreak of World War I. By 1900, the U . S . 
had taken its place as one of the leading industrial nations 
of the world. The nation of farms was fast becoming a nation 
of factories, cities, railroads, and corporations, and there 
were more than a few millionaires. The new millionaires, 
the masters of the great corporations, or captains of industry 
as they were called, were replacing the old merchants, the 
small manufacturers , and the respected leaders of the past 
lawyers, professors, and ministers. But a new coalition, 
consisting of members of the urban middle class, the trade 
unions, and discontented farmers, protested against social 
ills and demanded certain changes. They wanted to put a brake 
on the monopolies and the huge corporations that were dominating 
society . 



A. Restraining the Corporations 

The federal government passed laws regulating monopolies, 
instituted suits against them, set up banking controls, and 
fostered laws for the inspection of food and drugs. Some 
states limited the hours of work for women and children in 
certain occupations, fipced utility rates, wrote housing codes, 
demanded safer and more sanitary conditions in manufacturing, 
etc. This government activity meant that the doctrines of 
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lai s s 6 z— f ai re and Social Darwinism had lost some of their former 
influence. Social reform became the order of the day. And there 
seemed to be a desire to create an environment dedicated to the 
service of mankind. 

B . New Views of the Poor and of Poverty 

A reappraisal of the causes of poverty was part of the social 
outlook of the humanitarians, progressives, and reformers. As we 
have suggested, the main concern of nineteenth century charity was 
the reform of the individual pauper , rather than the eradication 
of poverty. Poverty had been regarded as good "medicine,” and a 
necessary spur to the less ambitious in society. During the Reform 
Era, however, people challenged the old ideas of poverty and began to 
view it as an evil — a destructive condition that prevented rather 
than encouraged men to reach their potential. Those living in 
poverty, it was thought , might at a time of particular hardship 
or crisis slip down the ladder into pauperism. 



C , The Muckrakers* Role in Shifting Social Attitudes 

Another force instrumental in changing attitudes toward poverty 
during the Reform Era was the constant crxtxcxsm of the wealthy that 
was found in magazines, Journals, and newspapers. A group of writers 
called Muckrakers, accused the great capitalists of cheating, bribery 
unfair business practices, and moral decay. As a result, the stress 
on immorality as a cause of poverty began to lessen, and social and 
economic conditions came to be viewed as the- causes of poverty. 



IX. 



The Profession of Social Work 



During the Reform Era, settlement workers and COS personnel 
began to refer to themselves as social workers and to speak of 
“social work.” The volunteer friendly visitor, usually quite well 
off and with leisure time to visit the poor, began to give way to the 
paid, full-time worker. On the basis of their experiences, COS 
workers began to recognize that in order to be a good visitor, one 
needed understanding, skill, and knowledge, and that good intentions 

were not enough. 

A , The Beginning of Professional Social Work Education 

Recognition of the need for special skill and knowledge in 
order to be a good charity worker led to the establishment of 
educational programs for social workers. Special schools and 
training classes, especially in larger cities, were developed to 
train capable workers. Around the turn of the century, COS began 
summer training institutes that later evolved into year round 
schools of social work. The new profession attempted, through 
these schools of social work, to pool knowledge from a variety of 
fields that seemed related to charity work. However, most workers 
never attended these graduate schools, but gained their experience 
and training in the field. While a large number of social workers 
now have professional training (two-year programs beyond the bach- 
elor's degree), graduate social workers are still a minority in the 
social welfare field. 
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B. 



Concern of Social Work for the Total Life Situation 



Institutions, hospitals, schools, and child guidance clinics 
became increasingly aware of the importance of having social workers 
on their staff and that the unique contribution of social work is 
the concern for the total life situation of a person or famiJ.y. 
Institutions realized that doctors or nurses cannot be concerned 
with the patient’s life or his adjustment outside the hospital or 
clinic. The patient’s adjustment, however, his work problems, 
family relationships, handicaps -- all of which are important 
influences on his ability to profit from the major service of the 
institution -- are the interest of the social worker. Institutions 
saw that medical social workers enable the clients to make better 
use of medical services by helping with all problems. Similarly, 
the school social worker, with an interest in the total picture, 
helps students to use their education more fully. 

C . Social Work Settings 

Social workers today may be found in almost every kind of 
setting and field related to human needs, growth, and development. 
Various agencies and institutions employ workers who offer 
services directly to clients, supervise other workers, function as 
executives or administrators, and teach or train social workers. 

In direct service agencies, workers may also be involved as 
researchers in measuring the effect of social work services or 
in developing the knowledge and skills upon which practice is 
based. There are even some social workers involved in private 
counseling practice on a f ee-f or-services basis. 
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D. 



Professional Organizations 



Medical social workers, psychiatric social workers, school 
social workers, and others began to organize their own associa- 
tions, which led to today's National Association of Social 
Workers (NASW). The NASW sets certain requirements for membership, 
has a code of ethics, and works toward developing the highest 
possible standard of skill and service among its members. The 
NASW also prepares social-policy positions as a guide to its 
members and as a means of influencing legislators and government 
officials. Many NASW positions are aimed at improving social 
welfare programs and moving our country toward a more humane 
society . 

E . Basic Social Work Methods 

Social workers who are involved in direct services to clients 
are either caseworkers, group workers, or community organizers. 

The overwhelming number are caseworkers who usually work with one 
person or the members of one family at a time. Group workers offer 
service primarily to a group of clients, sometimes for the purpose 
of treating problems like delinquency or mental illness and other 
times for recreational and educational purposes. They may provide 
some help on an individual basis to members of the group, but work- 
ing with the group is their principal method of service. Recently, 
there has been an increase in the number of community organizers, 
mostly as a result of the emphasis of the antipoverty programs on 
social change. Community organizers work primarily with groups for 
the purpose of social and community change, coordination of social 
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agencies, and community cooperation. Often they offer help to 
individual members of the organization, hut the mador objective 
is to work toward the solution of problems that are experienced 
by many persons in a community. For example, a community organizer 
would be more likely to organize all the tenants in an apartment 
building with insufficient heat than to help Just one tenant get 

heat (except in an emergency). 

F. Social Work Values 

The values which underlie social work and which have influenced 
its development have a strong influence on its practices and programs, 
some of these stem from traditional religious beliefs such as a 
belief in the dignity and worth of the individual and his capacity 
for growth. There is great stress on the right of the individual 
to make his own decisions and there is consequently a conscious effort 
to avoid managing or controlling clients' lives. Clients are to be 
helped to greater independence rather than increased dependence, 
social work values are also closely related to democratic ideals, 
including the right and responsibility of the individual to partici- 
pate in the affairs of his community. There is a strong egalitarian 
(a belief in political and social equality) strain in social work. 
Indeed, enjoyment of a decent standard of living is viewed as a 
risht of individuals and families. The social work philosophy holds 
that society should provide a climate which encourages individual 

growth and development. 
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X. 



The Great Depression 



Following the stock-market crash in October 1929> businesses 
began to fail, unemployment mounted rapidly, and a downward eco- 
nomic spiral was set in motion. In 1932 and 1933, about thirty 
percent of the labor force was unemployed. White and blue collar 
workers were searching desperately for non-existent jobs. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of drifters hitch-hiked and bummed around the 
country as the vagrants of earlier years did. Shanty towns, 
called Hoovervilles , (Herbert Hoover was then President) sprang 
up, even in the cities. Soup kitchens and flop-houses attracted 
long lines of hungry, homeless men. 

Matters were no better in rural areas. Daily foreclosures 
of mortgages and auctions on farms finally resulted in mobs of 
angry, armed farmers attending foreclosure proceedings in order 
to discourage prospective buyers from purchasing their land. 

A . Social Welfare on the Eve of the Depression 

In the 1900 ’s, poor law practices and concepts still dominated 
the social welfare scene in the U.S. There were some exceptions 
such as mother’s aid, workman’s compensation, and in a few states 
pensions for the aged and the blind. As one historian pointed out: 
Even as late as 1929 it was still generally believed 
that public relief was the favor granted to the mendi- 
cant poor, that an application for public aid was one 
of the greatest humiliations a person could endure, 
that r elief ... should be granted only to those who 
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had legal claims of settlement, and that workers 
engaged in labor disputes should not be eligible for 
relief at all . 

Consequently, when the Depression of 1929 hit the country, the U . S. 
had a "public assistance program still grounded in the law and 
social philosophy of the Elizabethan Code (Poor Laws) of l601." 

It would seem that faith in individualism and the economic 
system would be shattered by such a profound crisis. Despite the 
need for drastic measures to create jobs, relieve suffering, and 
start industry moving, very little was done between 1929 and 1933. 

It was argued that we had always managed without serious government 

intervention before. 

B. F.D.R. and the New Deal 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, who took office in 1933, was less hemmed 
in by beliefs of individualism and laissez-faire than his predecessor. 
Trial and error, innovation, and experimentation became F.D.R. ’s 
hallmark. Roosevelt instituted many progressive programs, which 
became known as the Uew Deal . 

1 . The F.E.R.A. and federal responsibility for relief 
The Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 (F.E.R.A.) channeled 
money into the states for unemployment relief, and few claimed 
that the unemployed were themselves responsible for their condition. 
Up to this point, relief had been dispensed primarily by voluntary 
agencies, but the gravity of the problem completely exceeded the 
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resources and capabilities of nongovernment agencies. Now relief 
money had to be spent by public rather than voluntary agencies. 

2 . Special programs for youth 

Special programs were established for unemployed youth. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) provided camps where young 
people worked on reforestation and other conservation activi- 
ties for food, board, and $30.00 per month. The National Youth 
Association provided part-time jobs for students and others in 
schools, parks, playgrounds, and libraries. 

3 . The CWA and the WPA programs 

One dramatic change by the government was the establishment 
of the Civil Works Administration, which was "to provide work 
and wages for four million workers, half from the relief rolls 
and half from the unemployed not yet on relief." This program 
was pushed through Congress as an emergency measure because the 
usual procedures of setting up work projects were too slow. It 
ended after a short time because it was deemed too radical and 
too costly. However, the idea of work relief, as opposed to 
ordinary public works, had taken hold. The Works Projects Ad- 
ministration (WPA), successor to the CWA, lasted from 1935 to 
1943 . Federal grants to states and localities amounted to ap- 
proximately nine billion dollars during the lifetime of the WPA. 
Work was made available to technical, professional, and white 
collar workers, and to the unskilled. It is estimated that work 
was provided for more than three and one half million employ- 
ables on the relief rolls. 
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XI . The Social Security Act 

The New Deal programs were phased out as normal production 
increased with the onset of World War II. But the Social Security 
Act, passed in 1935 and amended many times since, has become the 
cornerstone of the American social welfare system. Up to this 
point, we have spoken of public assistance as a means of reliev- 
ing the poor. But the Social Security Act was a social invention 
new to the U.S., because the heart of the Act was social insurance 
There were innovations in public-assistance provisions -- chiefly, 
the introduction of federal grants to the states and localities 
for categories of dependents, but the social-insurance measures 
represented a new method of financing income maintenance and 



added a new group of assistance beneficiaries. 



A . Social Insurance 

Social insurance is contributory insurance, either of work, 
money, or both. That is, employers and/or employees pay taxes 
into a special trust fund administered by the federal government. 
After a certain number of payments, or time worked, the employee 
(self-employed can also participate) is considered insured. Once 
insured, the worker and his dependents are entitled to certain 
benefits. The insurance programs, prior to the passage of the medi- 
cal care amendments, were called Old Age, Survivors, and Disability 
Insurance (OASDl) and Unemployment Insurance (Ul). As the name of 
OASDI suggests, people at a certain age are entitled to benefits, or 
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if the insured should die, his dependents receive the benefits. 

If the insured should become permanently disabled, he is also 
entitled to benefits. Under UI , if the insured becomes unemployed, 
he is entitled to unemployment compensation. 

1 . Benefits as rights 

An essential difference between social insurance and public 
assistance is that the social insurance law states the exact 
conditions of eligibility and the amount and nature of the benefit. 
This rules out any administrative discretion; that is, government 
workers or departments cannot exercise judgment as to whether the 
"claimant" is worthy or unworthy. The recipient is called a 
"claimant" in social insurance proceedings, not an "applicant," 
as in public assistance. His benefits are his by right or entitle- 
ment. The regulations and benefit tables are published and acces- 
sible to the public. Applicants for public assistance have always 
had to answer all sorts of q^uestions about their family , property , 
savings, etc., in order to become eligible for financial help. This 
proof of financial need is called the means test . Applicants have 
resented the means test for being petty, humiliating, and an 
intrusion on privacy. In social insurance there is no means test, 
because benefits are paid regardless of need. There is no extensive 
personal investigation, merely verification of one’s age, disability, 
employment status, or relationship to the insured. American tradi- 
tions made law-makers more receptive to the idea of insurance rather 
than assistance. First, the insurance, as passed, was the result 
of or related to employment. Those not in a position to contribute 
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2. OASDI 

It is not always easy to determine whether or not a person 
or a family is entitled to OASDI benefits. For that reason, it 
is probably wise for persons who think they have a claim to get 
advice at the Social Security Office nearest them. Under certain 
conditions all of the following are entitled to benefits: 

a. Retired workers, age 62 and over 

b. Disabled workers of any age 

c. Wives of workers entitled to retirement or dis- 
ability benefits 

Unmarried dependents of deceased or disabled workers 
Dependent husbands of entitled workers 
Widows or divorced wives of deceased workers 
Dependent widowers, aged 62 or over, of deceased workers 
Dependent parents, aged 62 or over, of deceased workers 
Wo entitlement necessary for anyone over 72. 

Furthermore, a lump-sum death payment may be made to the widow or 
widower if he (or she) is living with the insured worker at the 

worker’s death. 
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3 . 



Unemployment Insurance 



The other social insurance established by the Social 
Security Act was Unemployment Insurance (Ul). We have men- 
tioned above several other methods that society has utilized to 
combat unemployment: charity, public relief, and public work 

programs. Unemployment Insurance is a different approach from 
the other relief measures. A worker, under certain conditions, 
is insured against the loss of his job. If he loses his job, 
he is entitled to receive cash payments for a certain number of 
weeks to tide him over until he finds a new job. 



a. Administration of UI 

Under the federal Social Security Act, state govern- 
ments are compelled to set up unemployment insurance pro- 
grams. UI is a state-administered program, in contrast to 
OASDI , which is administered directly by the federal Social 
Security Administration. State employment agencies handle 
benefit claims of the unemployed, and also try to place these 
workers in new jobs. Benefits vary from state to state, and 
maximum and minimum payments are set by state laws. The 
general aim of the state programs is to provide benefits to the 
unemployed worker that are equal to 50 percent of his former 
weekly wages. The maximum length of time that benefits cr,n be 
received, in most states, is 26 weeks. 



b . Employers taxed 

In the UI program, workers do not pay taxes to the unemployment 

insurance funds. The employer contributes the total amount through 
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a payroll tax. There are different ways of computing this 
tax in the various state programs. 

c . Coverage and eligibility 

Everyone who is employed is not necessarily covered by 
unemployment insurance. Those who are not covered by UI are 
agricultural laborers, domestics, employees of state and local 
governments, casual workers (not steady), and employees of non- 
profit agencies. However, some states have made separate pro- 
visions for state workers, a few for domestics, etc. If you 
work for a firm that employs four or more workers at least one 
day a week for 20 weeks a year, you are probably covered. If 
you are covered by UI , to be eligible for benefits you must not 
have left the job voluntarily (quit), or you must not have been 
fired for misconduct; you must not be unemployed as a result 
of a strike or labor dispute; and you must not have refused 
an offer of "suitable employment." Persons seeking unemploy- 
ment insurance must register for work at a public employment 
office. Benefits are not granted automatically. The worker 
must file a claim that must be approved before benefits are 
paid. There is a waiting period of one or two weeks while the 
claim is checked. 
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While the invention of social insurance represented 
progress, critics have continually pointed to weaknesses in the 
programs. The real poor — those who have been unable to hold 
down a steady job -- may not be covered by social insurance. 

In the social insurance programs, the steady, regularly employed 
workers benefit most. The benefits are wage-related; that is, 
the benefits received either in retirement or when unemployed 
are directly related to the work income earned. The level of 
benefits, regardless of workers' earnings, are often criticized 
as being too low. Mauy people receiving Social Security payments 
have to apply for public assistance to supplement the small 
montnly Social Security check. Once again, the very poor are 
usually not the beneficiaries. While the check may supply ex ^ r _a 
income for the more well-to-do retired or disabled worker, it is 
not enough real income for the poorer worker who needs it for 
total support. In the case of unemployment insurance, many 
workers are not covered at all, and the payments are sometimes 
well below 50 percent of wages earned. And if there is serious 
trouble in the economy — a recession or depression the 26 - 
week period is not long enough. Another criticism of social 
insurance is the question of who really foots the bills. Some 
feel that employers merely shift the burden of their taxes to 
the consumers by raising their prices. 
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B . Public Assistance Under the Social Security Act 

The Social Security Act did not establish a program of 
public assistance; "it merely made it possible for a state to 
receive federal funds if it established a program of its own." 
However, in order to get the federal grants-in-aid , as the funds 
were called, a state had to meet certain standards. In addi- 
tion, the aid would only be given for certain categories of 
dependents -- the needy aged, the blind, and dependent chil- 
dren. (Later on, the needy "permanently and totally disabled" 
were added.) These prograrus are called: Old Age Assistanv^e 

(OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), Aid to the Permanently and To- 
tally Disabled (APTD), and Aid to Families with Dependent Child- 
ren (AFDC). 

1 . Poor law principles in modern public assistance 

According to federal regulations, a person must be in need 
in order to receive assistance. And to determine need, the 
state must consider all income resources that an individual 
or family has. In other words, there is a means test for pub- 
lic assistance under the Social Security Act, Just as there was 
a means test for public aid in colonial times. Other poor law 
principles can also be recognized in the Social Security Act. 
Among these are relatives* responsibility, legal settlement, 
and local administration. 
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2, Deter mining need — state differences 

Ordinarily a person applying for putlic assistance is inter- 
viewed and investigated ty an employee of a city or county welfare 
department where a decision has to he made as to whether or not 
the individual or family is in need. But different states have 
different definitions of need. There may he a general state- 
ment in the state or local laws that a person in need is one 
whose income and other resources do not provide "reasonable 
subsistence compatible with decency and health." When this 
general definition is translated into dollars and cents, it 
often has little meaning. Generally, furniture, clothing, and 
personal belongings are not counted among one’s assets. How- 
ever, one state may consider an applicant not to be in need 
if he has more than $100, while another state will allow the 
person to have up to $1,200, under certain circumstances. The 

average is probably around $400. 

State programs, in a<^dition to differing as to defini- 
tions of need, also differ in regard to payment level, resi- 
dence r eq_uir ement s , and other r eq.uirement s . 

Theoretically, a state welfare department develops a budget, 
which covers such needs as food, rent, clothing, utilities, and 
other necessities. The applicant’s resources are then sub- 
tracted from the budget, and the difference determines the 
amount of the assistance payment. In practice, the allow- 
ances are quite low because states either underestimate the 
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actual costs of items in the budget or grant only a certain 
percentage of the budget. Generally, the more wealthy states 
have more adequate allowances, but there are some miserly 
wealthy states. On the other hand, some poor states are rel- 
atively liberal in granting allowances. 

3 . Contributions of federal, state, and local governments 

The federal government pays approximately 60 percent of the 
cost of the total public assistance programs that serve the 
categories specified in the Social Security Act and its amend- 
ments -- the needy aged, the blind, dependent children, and the 
disabled. Actually, there are rather complicated formulas for 
federal contributions to each program, and since 1958, federal 
contributions have varied slightly according to the per capita 
income of the state or its ability to pay for the programs. 

There is no limit on what a state or local government can allow 
to recipients, but there are maximum federal contributions to 
allowances in each of the four categories. Some programs are 
entirely financed by federal and state governments, while others 
get monies from all three levels of government. Those depend- 
ent persons who do not fit into the federal categories, regard- 
less of the extent of their need, must be aided by state and/or 
local funds. These programs are referred to as General Assist - 
ance (GA), or in some states. Home Relief. Usually the standard 



in the general assistance programs, including the allowance 



levels, are lower than in the federally aided categories. There 
are also differences in state and federal contributions to the 
federally aided programs. Thus, in some states, two families 
with the same financial need may receive different allowances, 
depending upon which federal program they are covered by or whether 
they are in federal programs or the general assistance cate- 
gory . 



. Aid to inmates of institutions 
The writers of the Social Security Act , hoping to strike 
a blow at the many institutions offering insufficient care to the 
poor, ruled that federal public assistance could only go to 
inmates of institutions if they were in medical institutions. 

This provision, of course, had the effect of discouraging 
indoor and encouraging outdoor relief among the states. 



5 . Old Age Assistance (OAA) 

Old Age Assistance payments, like those of the other feder- 
al programs, were to be paid in cash, rather than in some form 
of goods. Thus, recipients were assured the right to choose 
how they wanted to spend their funds. Since states have so much 
leeway as to payments and there are no federal minimums (that 
, is, states are not denied federal monies regardless of how low 
their budgets are; they merely get less money from the federal 
government ), there is great variety among the states. The fed- 
eral and, in general, the state and local contributions are more 
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genorous in "bho OAA prograins "th^n in "bhoso for childron and 
the disabled hut lower than for the blind. However, the 
standards are low in any case. Mississippi paid aged individ- 
uals $4l a month in 196 J and Wisconsin $103. The average 
OAA budget for the country was about $80 a month last year. 

6 . Aid to the Blind (AB) 

The Aid to the Blind pattern is very similar to that of 

> . » 

the OAA. A person must be blind to be eligible, but blindness 
is related to income rather than to the degree of blindness -- 






that is, a person is aided ' x”i n 1 /- e e p s him from 

earning a living. Blind people are not automatically eligible, 
for there is a means test. However, the federal law is a little 
more lenient with the blind in that the blind can keep some 
of the money they earn, in contrast to aged workers, all of 

whose earnings are deducted. 

Average cash payments to blind persons are on the whole 

a little higher than for the aged -- slightly over $90 a month 

last year. 

j . Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC ) 

AFDC is the fastest growing category and one that has 
stirred up the most controversy. It is more greatly affected 
by employment opportunities now that families with two unemployed, 
able-bodied parents in the home are eligible. Although the 
underlying concept of the program is that children are better 
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off living in their own homes rather than in institutions, pub- 
lic reaction and the laws themselves, until recently, were con- 
cerned with the behavior of the parents rather than the needs 
of the children. Thus, until 19^2, families with two able- 
bodied parents in the home were not eligible; unemployed 
fathers often deserted their families so that their wives and 
children could receive aid. One of the controversial aspects 
Qf the AFDC program is the so-called **man— in— the — hous e regu- 
lation in some states. Authorities, believing that mothers 







are receiving AFDC under false pretenses when there is 
in the home able to support the family, may check up at un- 
expected hours to make sure that the father is really absent. 

It is felt that recipients of public assistance lose some of 
their rights because of their dependence on public aid. Re- 
cently, legal action has been taken against this provision on 
the grounds that it is an invasion of privacy. 

For some reason, the payments in the AFDC programs are 
considerably lower than in other federal programs. The aver- 
age recipient receives about $35 to $40 a month, and, while 
children in a family may require somewhat less money than an 
adult in a family or one living alone, the difference in allow- 
ances is much greater than the difference in need. Here again, the 
low payments may be related to society's feelings about the 
parents* behavior rather than the children's needs, for many 
children aided in this program are born out of wedlock. Also, 
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we may have more sympathy as a society for the aged and the handi 
capped than for children, or there may he prejudice against the 
clients of the AFDC program, in which Negroes are in greater evi- 
dence than in other categories. 

Recent amendments to the Social Security Act indicate that 
society is not sure whether it wants AFDC mothers to work or stay 
at home with the children. Obviously, if mothers are to be en- 
couraged to work, we owe their children some social services to 
substitute for parental care, such as day care programs. Some 
state AFDC programs rcQ_Ui.re mothers to accept ’’suitable employ- 
ment,” thus making it impossible for some needy mothers to stay 
at home and care for their children. 



8 . Services for Children 

Thus far we have been speaking about AFDC (financial aid 
to families with dependent children). But children have special 
needs which must be met to make it possible for them to grow into 
healthy and happy adults. They need loving and concerned parents, 
guidance, education, and medical care, to name a few examples. 

Over the years a number of social agencies, both public and 
private, have developed which provide child welfare services. They 
try to help when parents and/or communities are unable to meet 
their responsibilities. These services for children may be cate- 
gorized as supportive, supplementary, or substitute services. 

a . Supportive services 

Services of this type are mostly provided by child guidance 
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clinics, family service agencies, etc. A typical problem might 
be poor intra— family relationships, or there may be some d.iffi~ 
culty in child rearing. The primary aim of supportive services 
is to keep the family together. Child welfare agencies often 
step into situations where children have been neglected or abused. 
Services offered in such situations are called protective, that is, 
they are designed to protect the children. Frequently, if abuse 
is carried to an extreme, the police are notified. 

b . Supplementary services 

Supplementary services are designed to help out in situa- 
tions where there is evidence of either the parents’ or commun- 
ity’s inability to fulfill its responsibilities toward children. 
Homemaker and day care programs plus financial assistance through 
AFDC are supplementary services that a social agency offers. 

The homemaker service furnishes home help to families with 
children. The homemaker not only helps with the household rou- 
tine but also assists in preserving wholesome family living 
in times of stress. For example, if there is no homemaker avail- 
able when a mother is sick in the hospital, or the like, the 
children have to be placed. Day care, on the other hand, pro- 
vides for the ’’care of children away from their homes during some 
part of the day,” which supplements normal care in the home, 
c . Substitute services 

Substitute services are used in more serious situations, 
i.e., when the child can no longer live at home. In these cir— 
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cumstances, a substitute family is needed. The child may be 
placed in a foster home or in an adoptive home. Placement with 
a foster family may be temporary, but adoption is permanent. 
Sometimes institutions, rather than substitute homes, 
used for placement. These might be residential treatment 
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centers — institutions for the handicapped or retarded, training 

schools for delinquents, etc. 

d. Child welfare agencies 

Child welfare services are provided by a variety of agencies. 
There may be many specialized private or voluntary agencies that 
offer counseling, adoptive, protective, and other services in the 
community. Or it may be that the onl^y services available are 
those provided by the county or city department of public welfare. 
Within that department there may even be subdivisions, such as a 
unit for financial assistance and another unit for counseling and 

other nonfinancial services. 

e. The Social Security Act and child welfare services 

The Social Security Act originally made some provision for 
federal support of health programs for children in rural areas. 

The Children's Bureau (now in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare) initially administered the program. Grad- 
ually, larger grants were extended for maternal and child health 
care, broader child welfare services, research, training, and demon- 
stration projects. AFDC programs have also been broadened by 
a series of amendments to the Social Security Act, which have made 
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federal support of services, such as counseling and foster care, 
pos s ible . 

9 , General assistance 

General assistance is a "residual" programj that is, it 
provides financial assistance to the needy vho are not eligible 
for help under any other program. In some places, it is known 
as home relief. About 700,000 people were receiving general 
assistance in 19^5 . By way of comparison, approximately two 
million aged and three million children received public assist- 

8*nc6 psLyiH0n’ts 1^113*13 y6ar« 

Since there are no federal funds — and, hence, no federal 
regulations or standards — the states and localities are free 
to set their own. As one might suspect, these programs most 
closely resemble the poor law practices inherited from England. 
The people in the federal assistance categories -- the aged, 
disabled, and children — have some special handicap or con- 
dition that evokes the sympathy of others. That they seem to 
be more deserving of consideration is shown by the federal 
government's role in their assistance. But in the case of 
those who have less claim on the sympathy of people because 
they seem less worthy or more able to care for themselves, 
attitudes toward them and their treatment by state and local 
governments resemble traditional approaches to the "able- 
bodied" poor. 

Strict eligibility requirements are enforced in general 
assistance programs. The means test is applied even more 
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severely. And some states will not grant any assistance at all 
if there is an "employahle” member in the family. Payments are 
usually lower than the benefits received under the federal pro- 
gram, and in some areas, benefits are not given in cash. The 
cash payment, as we noted, respects the individual’s right to 
handle his own affairs and is s-n important and humane principle 
of the Social Security Act. Instead, vouchers are distributed 
that can be exchanged for merchandise at a store. Some states 
will only give emergency or short-term assistance. Maximum 
payments, which are q^uite low, are set on benefits, and there 
are time limits after which benefits are no longer paid. 

Since the financial burden of the general assistance pro- 
grams falls on the states and, to a large extent, the localities, 
the amount of monies available varies greatly among programs. 

The same is true for the other aspects of these programs, such 
as eligibility requirements. Benefits and eligibility vary not 
only among states but from locality to locality within a state -- 
as if individuals and families in neighboring counties had differ, 
ent basic needs. 

10 . Public Housin g 

Protest around the turn of the century led to the establish- 
ment of housing codes and other regulations that were geared to 
ameliorate the harmful effects of overcrowded housing. These 
regulations were applied to all new buildings and to older build- 
ings that failed to meet the new housing standards. 



a . The 'beginnings of T alJlicly sulpsidized housing 
Despite regulatory activities, it hecame clear that enough 
decent housing was not available to the poor at prices they 
could afford. 

Under special circumstances, the federal government has 
shown an interest in building housing. For example, during 
both World Wars, the government undertook to provide housing 
for workers who were considered essential to the war effort. 
During the Depression, the Wagner-St eagall Bill was enacted 
as the United States Housing Act of 1937 » which, in order to 
provide jobs and to get the economy going, called for tearing 
down slums and constructing public housing for low— income 
groups . 

"b . Organization and extent of public housing programs 

The Housing Act of 19^9 marked a turn in the nation’s 
housing goals. The act provided for redevelopment of blighted 
land, the use of federal credit, and authorized loans and 
subsidies for low-rent housing. It was the policy of Congress 
to provide adeQ_uate housing units for urban and rural nonfarm 
families with incomes "so low that they are not being decently 
housed." In most cities, independent local housing authorities 

were set up to manage the projects. 

Congress periodically changed (and often reduced) the number 
of housing units to be built. These public housing units never 
amounted to a large proportion of the housing available to low- 
income f amilies--approximately one percent of the total housing 
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for this group. Since the need for public housing is so great, 
there have always been long waiting lists for public housing, 
despite the many criticisms of the program. 

c . Criticisms of the public housing program 

Because of the scarcity of apartments, complicated procedures 
for tenant selection have been devised. Many prospective tenants 
have been rejected by the housing authorities for family in- 
stability and/or crime records. In addition, after the tenant 
is accepted, there are rules and regulations that must be 
followed, which are often more strict than those required of 
tenants in private housing. A separate housing police force is 
maintained and tenants are subjected to surveillance and inspection 
to determine whether their housekeeping is adequate. These 
measures lead to the justifiable feeling on the part of some 
tenants that they are being forced to give up their independence 
in exchange for housing. 

Reaction against the physical characteristics of public hous- 
ing often accompanies public housinf residents’ feeling that 
they are being treated differently. Housing projects have been 
built as inexpensively a,s possible and according to a rigid formula 
with the result that projects look more like institutions than 
homes; they rarely blend into the rest of the neighborhood. Many 
have been built in out-of-the-way locations. Public housing 
tenants feel, with justification, that they are isolated and 
apart from the real community. 
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The sense of' separation is reinforced by the fact that all of 
the residents of projects are of the same income level. Those 
who begin to earn more money are usually considered no longer 
eligible for public housing. Yet, it is likely that members of 
this particular group are, or will become, the leaders in a proj- 
ect community. 

Perhaps the most important criticism in the opinion of 
some is that the projects have taken on a segregated character.- 
Middle class whites have mostly tried to have projects built 
in less desirable areas. R‘.gardless of admission policies, 
whites have tended to seek housing elsewhere, so that the projects 
often contain not only one economic class but one ethnic group. 

(3. , Overcoming limitations in public h ousing 

In order to overcome some of the weaknesses to which we 
have referred, community centers have been installed in the 
projects, where young people participate in recreational 
activities, day care centers operate, and tenant or other adult 
groups meet. 

Consideration is being given to: mixing middle- and low- 

income housing; locating projects in middle- rather than in 
low-income areas; changing the physical design of projects; 
modifying the present eligibility regulations; and to making it 
possible for higher-income tenants to remain in the projects. 

Many other ideas, such as paying subsidies to low-income families 
to be used toward the cost of private housing, are also being 

cons ider ed . 
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In discussing problems in public housing, we should add 
that some public housing managers feel that some tenants are 
careless about property , and that they are unconcerned about 
the property’s maintenance. Critics point out that often a 
short time after a new project opens, walls are marked, 
elevators are broken, and unsavory behavior is widespread. 

The majority of families who live in public housing 
maintain that they like it. They appreciate its conveniences and 
see it as an improved, protected environment. Public housing 
can be regarded as a start. Some lessons have been learned from 
past experiences, and a larger, improved program can be designed 
to provide low-cost housing to the many who need it. Clearly, 
the private market has shown that it is unable to accomplish 
the goal of providing low-income housing on its own. 

C . Medicare and Medicaid 

A basic change in the nation’s welfare policies occurred in 
1965, when the Medicare and Medicaid Amendments to the Social 

Security Act were passed. 

1 . Medicare 

Medicare (Title 18) is a type of social insurance — 
health insurance. There are two parts to the Medicare program. 

• Hospitalization Insurance to help cover the cost 
of hospitalization and related care, and 

• Medical Insurance to help with doctor bills and 
other health expenses . 
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Practically everyone over 65 i3 covered "by Medicare. Health 
insurance cards, for identification purposes, are mailed to 
those eligible . 

a . Benefits 

There are three kinds of benefits or assistance in paying 
bills: those paid to patients while they are in the hospital; 

those for care in an institution after hospitalization, nuch 
as part-time nursing care, physical therapy, etc.; and out- 
patient hospital diagnostic benefits, such as X-rays, blood 
tests , etc . 

b . Payment by the insured 

The benefits under Medicare are not free. The patients, 
since this is contributory insurance, have to pay part of the 
hospitalization costs, part of the extended-care benefit (de- 
pending on the length of stay), etc. 

c . Financing 

The hospital insurance program is financed by special 
"contributions" from employees, self-employed persons, and 
employers. Employees and employers pay an equal amount. The 
"contributions" (tax) comes to a very small percent of an 
employee's pay -- one half of one percent. 
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The medical insurance program is voluntary. Each person 
can decide whether he wants to join the program and pay $3.00 
a month to he covered. Medical insurance pays for doctor’s 
services, medical supplies, and other medical services, and for 
some home health services. But again, the patient pays part of 
the expenses. In this instance, medical insurance covers 80 
percent of the expenses after the patient pays the first $50. 
Payment hy the government can he made either to the patient or 

directly to the doctor. 

2 . Medicaid 

jil0(3.xcaid (Title 19) » contrast to Medicare, is not a 
social insurance program hut is more like the public assistance 
programs. The federal government grants funds to states to set 
up a program of medical assistance for the needy. 

a . Medical indigence 

The Medicaid hill invokes the concept of medical indigence. 
Recognition is given to the fact that people may he able to 
handle their ordinary, everyday expenses, hut not he able to pay 
for medical care. For example, a family of four may he geti ing 
along on $100 a week — paving for their rent, food, clothing, and 
other necessities. But they would he completely unable to 
handle an operation or even dental hills. Thus it is possible 
for a state to develop a plan that provides free medical care 
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for families whose incomes are above the poverty line. 

b . Administration of Medicaid 

Applications for Medicaid are processed through the local 
departments of welfare. Because of negative attitudes toward 
welfare, many people who were eligible for Medicaid did not apply 
for assistance when the program began. Up to now, payments for 
medical service have been made under the public assistance pro- 
gram, but, as the states develop their Medicare programs, this 
feature of public assistance will be discontinued. It will be 
up to the states to decide what medical indigence is, and who is 
eligible. Since the states are bearing part of the costs, there 
will be variations in eligibility among them. 



3 . Extension of government’s welfare role 

Conceivably, the passage of Titles l8 and 19 » the 
Medicare and Medicaid amendments, can be viewed as a real 
breakthrough--an extension of government concern into a new 
area of human welfare. There may be some administrative snafus 
as the medical programs are being set up. Once they get under- 
way, there is the possibility of extending the coverage to an 
even larger portion of the population. For example, the age at 
which people become eligible for Medicare can be lowered, and 
the income at which individuals and families become eligible 
for Medicaid can be increased. 
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XII . Attempts to Change Social Conditions 



During the 19th century, writers like Charles Dickens and 
Jacob Riis described the shocking conditions that existed in 
certain sections of the growing cities. While there has been 
some improvement — public sanitation and building codes, for 
example — the conditions in the run-down or slum areas of our 
cities have much in common with those described by 19th century 
critics. It is commonplace to talk of the crisis in the cities, 
and there have been many plans and proposals for •'hanging these 
conditions. In this section, we will point to a few important 
conditions that affect the daily life of the slum dweller. The 
recent creation of a new federal Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) reflects increasing national concern 
over problems of our cities. 



A. Slums 



The most obvious characteristic of a slum area is that 
the people living there are relatively poor. Usually, if 
people have the money to move to other areas, they do leave 
the slum, often for the suburbs. 

1 . Housing 

Slum housing is usually run-down and overcrowded. In 
today’s cities, in contrast to the past, there may be large, 
low-cost housing projects along with older, deteriorated, 
housing. In addition to overcrowding, which some observers 
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consider less 



severe than sixty years ago, slum housing has 
such unhealthful conditions as falling plaster, rats, lack of 
paint, faulty plumbing, unlit halls and stairways, the odor of 
decay and garbage, and many other building-code violations. 

In slum housing, fires are a great hazard. There are greater 
losses of life, more injuries from fires, and higher incidences 
of property damage in the slums than in other parts of the 

city or in the suburbs. 

2 . Social problems 

There are more welfare cases, higher rates of crime and 
illness, more troken families, and more incidences of moving 
in and oui of the slums than there are in higher— income 
neighborhoods. Some of the moving is the result of urban 
renewal programs, which have torn down slum housing and often 
replaced it with middle- or upper-income housing, or nonresiden 
tial buildings — thus reducing the total number of housing 
units available to poor families. Part of the moving into 
slum areas is the result of in-migration — the move from one 
part of the United States, like the South or Puerto Rico, to 
urban industrial centers, where greater opportunities are 
thought to exist. 



3 . Minority groups 

Today the slums of the inner cities are populated mostly 
by minority groups, although it is important to remember that 
even in urban areas, the majority of the poor are white. Negroe 
Puerto Ricans, and Mexican-Amer icans do, however, inhabit slums 



s , 
in 
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large numbers, especially in relation to their percentage of the 
total population. In previous generations, the tide of immi- 
gration carried Irish, Germans, Jews, Italians, Slavs, and 
other groups into the same slums. Some remnants of these older 
ethnic groups are still found in some of the slums. Except for 
Negroes, who have been in this country longer than most other 
ethnic groups, many minority group members have a language 
problem that makes their adjustment more difficult. When 
minority group members venture out of their neighborhoods for 
jobs or housing, there is considerable likelihood that they will 
meet discrimination — one reason why they are more frequently 
confined to their neighborhoods tnan other city dwellers. 

4 . Community services 

Although the slum neighborhood needs the best in 
community and social services, chances are that services are 
inadequate. Garbage is often nob picked up regularly; streets 
are infrequently cleaned; policemen are hard to find; schools 
are often old, overcrowded, and poorly staffed. Thus, efforts 
are needed not only to help individuals one by one but to 
develop better neighborhoods and communities. This in turn 
means fostering community participation and building strong 
organizations of neighborhood residents that can take action, 
exert pressure, and, hopefully, improve conditions. 
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B. The Nev Federalism 

The "crisis” in the cities, the existence of poverty in 
the midst of plenty, the lack of opportunity for disadvantaged 
youth, and continuing inequalities and discriminatory practices 
against members of minority groups have led to an upsurge of 
social protest in recent years. This outcry, as voiced hy 
the Civil Rights Movement, is one of the important reasons for 
an increased activity hy the federal government on behalf of 
the poor and the disadvantaged. The increased activity of the 
federal government in combating social problems has been 
referred to as the New Federalism . 

There are two important reasons for increased federal ac- 
tivity. First, the national government is the only branch of gov 
ernment with sufficient resources (taxing power) to finance wide- 
scale programs. Furthermore, there is increasing recognition 
that social problems, including the problems of the cities, are 
national ones. For example, many large cities are supporting 
more and more people on welfare. Many of the recipients are 
newcomers to the cities who have been forced off the land as a 
result of the mechanization of Southern agriculture; or they are 
Puerto Ricans unable to find suitable employment on the island. 
Certainly, it is unfair to saddle the cities to which they mi- 
grate with the responsibility for solving social problems and 
problems of adjustment that newcomers are bound to have. Fur- 
thermore, the national economy profits from and depends upon 
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the residential motility of the labor force and should be 
expected to assume responsibilities for some of the problems 
and dislocations caused by migration. Increasing federal 
action does not mean that localities are not involved. An 
examination of the new programs indicates a complex mixture of 
participation by all levels of government. 



C . Economic Opportunity 

The phrase, economic opportunity, is used to characterize 
many antipoverty programs and is the name of the 196U Act that 
is the federal government's major and most highly publicized 
antipoverty effort. While many kinds of efforts, including 
preschool education, are relevant to economic opportunity, 
job training and employment are the most important parts of 
many of the antipoverty programs. It is the purpose of most 
of these programs to make the disadvantaged more employable 
by supplying them with educational and vocational training 
for jobs that ^ exist. But it is not at all clear that the 
disadvantaged can be trained to fill the jobs that are avail- 
able — largely white-collar work requiring more formal edu- 
cation than most poor people can easily or quickly acquire. 
Employment following graduation from many of these training 
programs has by no means been automatic. In the following 
discussion, we mention a number of economic opportunity pro- 
grams provided for by new legislation. The new programs are 
by no means a substitute for the employment agencies, vocational 
counseling services, and other established programs to aid job 
seekers and prospective workers. 
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1 . Man-pover Development and Training Act (MDTA) 

The MDTA, which is administered hy the various state employ- 
ment services , provides classroom and on— the — joh training for semi- 
skilled, skilled, office, and professional jobs. Public agencies 
and schools do most of the training, hut private industry, unions, 
and other groups can also do it. Most MDTA programs include basic 
education as well as training on how to get a job and keep it . The 
classroom program is usually set up as a **multi — occupational proj- 
ect where unemployed or underemployed people receive training in 
a wide range of jobs and levels of skill. After such broad train- 
ing, a trainee then chooses which specific job he wants to train 
for. Some of the more popular courses have been welding., nursing, 
stenography, and office work. The on-the-job training programs 
usually do not supply basic education, but instead teach people 
how to do a job by actually having them work at it, starting with 
basic aspects of the job and then moving step-by-step toward doing 
the whole job. A few programs have combined classroom and on-the- 
job training elements. 

The MDTA is designed to give priority to unemployed family 
heads, although one-fourth of the openings are now available to 
youths between the ages of IT and 22 who have never worked before. 
Unemployed adults receive up to $10 more than their unemployment 
insurance would be. The young people in the program are paid less. 
An MDTA training period may last up to T2 weeks, but most run 
between 20 and 2h weeks . 
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2 . The Vocational Education Act of 1963 

This act authorizes the U.S. Commissioner of Education to 
establish ’’"residential vocational schools to remove boys from 
slum environments.” Area vocational schools, work-study programs, 
or other projects may be set up under the act. In theory, any 
disadvantaged person in or out of school can receive vocational 
education in any type of school. Community groups, feeling the 
need for vocational training, should submit requests to the local 
Board of Education. 

3 . Job Corns (Title I of the Economic Opportunity Act, 1964) 

The Job Corps, one of the most highly publicized antipoverty 

programs, is open to unemployed youth between the ages of 15 and 
22 who have dropped out of school, who have graduated but cannot 
find or hold a don’t have skills that are in demand, or 

who cannot pass education tests for army entrance. Training is 
done by large private industries, colleges, states, nonprofit 
private groups, and federal conservation centers. Both basic 
education and skill training are offered. The Job Corps, 
although it teaches urban employment skills as well as conser- 
vatio' skills, resembles the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 
1930’s in its offer of residential training . Trainees receive 
food, board, medical care, a small living allowance, and, when 
they leave, $50 for each month they were in training. Training 
is full-time since a person is always near his teachers and fellow 
students, and he is away from the noise, overcrowding, and perhaps. 
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family troubles at home. However, many youths get lonesome and/ 
or find it difficult to re-enter their usual family and social 
life after they leave the Corps. Whether youth are really pre- 
pared for Jobs that are, and will continue to be, in demand has 
been continually asked about the Job Corps program. 

, Neighborhood Youth Corps (Title I of the EGA, 1964) 

This program has two parts. It gives students Jobs so they 
can stay in school and it provides work experience to young 
people who are out of school. Youth between 15 and 22 are eli- 
gible. They may work for state or local governments, private 
nonprofit agencies, including unions, and community action 
agencies. The work they do must in some way be a service to 
the public, preferably in Jobs that will help poor people. The 
Corps is administered by the Manpower Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Labor and has four general types of projects: 
those in which students may work up to 15 hours a week while going 
to school full-time; those in which unemployed young people not 
in school may work up to 32 hours a week for up to two years; 
those in which unemployed youths going to school part-time may 
work up to 32 hours a week; and summer projects for students who 
may work up to 32 hours a week for six to eight weeks. All 
youths receive at least $1.25 an hour. Most projects include 
basic education. Job training, and counseling. 
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Economic Opportunity Loans (Title IV of the EOA , 19 p^) 



5 . 

This program, operated by the Small Business Administration, 
provides for lending money to low-income people so they can ex- 
pand or '^tart a small business in a poverty area. In addition 
to the loans, people may receive training and technical assistan"^ 2 . 
These loans can only be for profit-making businesses; cooperatives 
and nonprofit organizations are not eligible. 

6 . Work Experience (Title V of the EOA , 1964) 

The aim of this legislation is to give unemployed and low- 
income adult s work experiences so that they will earn money and 
improve their chances of getting a regular job. Anj adult on 
public assistance and parents of dependent children who are 
poor but don’t qualify for AFDC can get this training. State 
public welfare agencies operate the work-experience programs or 
de s i gnat e nonprofit pr ivat e or gani zat ions to ope rat e them . Little 
formal training is given; it is felt that many people need to 
learn good work habits before they get regular jobs and so the 
program provides one or two years of paid work in public services. 
Projects usually provide personal counseling, special medical 
care and other social services such as day care for the children. 

A few projects offer basic education, skill training, and job 
placement . 

7 . Operation Mainstream (Section 20^(d), EOA, 1964) 

This is primarily a work experience program in small towns 
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and rural areas for long-term unemployed persons whose income is 
"below the poverty level. Although anyone over 22 years of age 
can enroll, most people are over 45- Most Mainstream projects 
have dealt with conservation and beautification: improving parks 

and playgrounds, planting flowers and trees, and making small 
repairs to community buildings. This program has also sponsored 
the Foster Grandparents Program in which older people help in 
day care centers. Head Start programs, and schools. Mainstream 
programs can be run by community action agencies, private nonprofit 
agencies and state and local public agencies. 



8 . New Careers for the Poor 

In order to make social services more attractive to dienes 
whose life experiences and ways of life differed greatly from 
the lives of professional workers, some of the antipoverty pro- 
grams in the early 1960*s began to experiment with the use of 
aides drawn from the neighborhoods served. Homemakers, community 
organizers, and parent-education aides from poverty areas were 
thought to be effective workers because they were familj r with 
the neighborhoods and with the clients who were the targets of 
these programs. Aides had long been used in social services, 
and indeed a minority of all social welfare personnel have the 
full two years of professional training. But seldom before had 
untrained workers been considered such an important asset bo the 
delivery of services — having a special knowledge and know-how 
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to add to that of the professional. Because they were from the 
same neighborhoods and groups as the recipients, the new workers 
could offer help in a friendly, relaxed manner that could 
possibly bridge the gap between the professionals and persons on 
the receiving end of services. Persons who observed that the 
aides were valuable social service workers began to recognize 
that the employment of many poor persons in social agencies 
would help to solve two other important social problems — un- 
employment in poverty areas and the great shortage of manpower 
in human service programs. 

In 1967, it was estimated by one expert that there were 
close to 75,000 aides, most of them in jobs developed as a 
result of the antipoverty program. Many were in community 
action programs; others in Head Start, and still others were to 
be employed as teacher aides through Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act or in the Medicare program. The 
Americans for Democratic Action (ADA), at a I 966 convention, 
had recommended that five million jobs for nonprofessionals be 
created in public services. The Scheuer Amendment to the EGA, 
under which you are being trained, calls for approximately 
thirty— five million dollars to employ and train unemployed 
persons for jobs in public services. Thus far, there have been 
sizable numbers of jobs created for the poor in human services; 
hopefully, many of these will lead to careers in which persons 
acquire formal education and on-the-job training sufficient to 
advance to a variety of levels, including that of the pro- 
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that has stirred up 



This title of the act is the section 
a great deal of controversy. The Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the agency set up to carry out the EOA Act of 1964, is authorized 
to encourage and support community action programs (CAPs) which 
mobilize community resources to combat poverty with the "majcimum 
feasible part icinat ion of the residents ** of low-income areas. 
Because the language of the act is very broad and can be inter- 
preted in different ways, many different types of CAPs have 
developed. These range from the Head Start programs to the 
organization of adult social protest groups. 



1 , Head Start 

Head Start provides special educational instruction for 
children before they enter kindergarten. The theory behind the 
program is that disadvantaged children will be more ready for 
regular school if they have a prekindergarten program that com- 
pensates for their so-called "cultural disadvantages." Dis- 
advantaged youngsters are to be exposed to the same cultural 
stimulation as middle-class youngsters. It has long been 
recognized that most preschoolers, advantaged or disadvantaged, 
profit from nursery school. There are three types of Head Start 
programs: short summer programs for children going into the 

first grade; follow-through programs during the school year for 
children who were in a summer Head Start program; and full 
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year programs for children not yet in school. Medical and social 
services are provided to children and their families. Parents 
are expected to take an active role in running the programs, and 
there is also provision for the training of local people to 
•work in the programs . 



2 . Action programs 

Protest groups may he organized with CAP funds to deal 
with such issues as welfare, housing, jobs, or any problems 
that the community decides to tackle. Some of the action pro- 
grams undertaken by different communities are; remedial edu- 
cation; services for young children such as day care centers; 
tutorial programs; job development programs emphasizing job 
placement of unemployed and low-income persons; employment in- 
formation and counseling; job training and education for un- 
employed adults; development of cooperatives or buying clubs; 
consumer education; and expanding and helping low-income people 
to use health clinics, legal services, and homemaking services. 
Each community has been free to set its own priorities. 



3 . Coordination through neighborhood service centers 
A way of coordinating the use of public services is through 
a neighborhood service center where the residents can come in 
for help with any problem. The workers at a center can give 
advice, offer help themselves, or refer people to other agencies 
for he.Tp. A center can give assistance in such fields as em- 
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ployment , housing, health, homemaking , day care, and legal 
services. It became apparent that the poor were not taking 
advantage of the complex city-wide agencies that had developed. 
The neighborhood centers were established to assist residents 
in dealing with these agencies and to offer other useful 

servic es . 

4 . The problem of control 

Conflicts have arisen in various communities over who was 
to control the funds and the action projects. Local govern- 
ments, professionals, and the poor have been part of the coali- 
tions controlling the programs. Several cities have tried to 
solve the dilemma in .various ways, such as having elections by 
the "poor" to elect representatives to sit on the antipoverty 
boards. Some CEO agencies have set fixed ratios of representa- 
tives from various parts of the community. Congress partially 
settled the dispute by ruling that the local governments must 
retain control of the projects. 



E. Other Important Antipoverty Programs 

There are a few other programs that social service workers 

should be familiar with. 

1 , Volunteers in Service to America ( VISTAJ — Title VI I _ I 
of the EOA 

Volunteers live and work directly with low-income people 
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and assist in antipoverty projects. The VISTA program is very 
much like the Peace Corps in foreign countries. Most volun- 
teers are college students or recent graduates. But some 
volunteers are highly-skilled teachers, lawyers and community 
organizers (some of whom are retired). VISTA volunteers are 
paid a small sum hy the federal government and serve the com- 
munities free of charge. 



2 . Legal Services to the Poor (Section 222(a) of the BOA) 
The purpose of this program is to give poor people equal 
Justice. They are to he provided with good legal services so 
that they can defend their rights in and out of court; laws 
are to he made more fair, understandable, and responsive to the 
needs of the poor. Most programs are located in poor neigh- 
borhoods in places like storefronts and are provided free of 
charge to low-income people who live in the area. The legal 
work is done hy lawyers assisted hy neighborhood people who 
are hired to help out. The lawyers give services on such is- 
sues as tenants’ rights, divorces, credit and repossession. 

They may also reach out into the community to find people who 
need legal help. They may run educational sessions to advise 
people of their rights in many situations. They may help with 
legal reform hy preparing "test cases" for the courts. They 
may also help groups to organize neighborhood corporations and 
cooperatives . 
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Model Cities 



Conditions are growing worse in many urban slum neigh- 
borhoods throughout the country, while the nation as a whole 
is prospering. A few statistics from one of the major cities 
will help to show how great the problem is: of the 8,100,000 

people living in New York City, more than 1,700,000 live in 
the major slum area. Nearly 1,000,000 other New York residents 
live in changing neighborhoods which are threatened with deter- 
ioration of housing, schools and community facilities. Nearly 
half the city’s families have incomes under $6,000 per year 
and fully half of these are living below the poverty line. "im- 
proving the quality of urban life is the most critical domestic 
problem facing the United States." With this declaration. 
Congress launched the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of I 986 . Model Cities, as this program is 
known, is the federal government’s recognition of the fact that 
cities of all sizes lack the ability, especially the money, to 
deal effectively with the critical problems facing them. It 
also reccfiiized the need for "balanced comprehensive attacks" 
on the ina.de quae i e s of education, employment, health, safety 
and physical condition of many of our cities. 

The goals and priorities of the Model Cities Act, as set 

out by Congress, were: 

to plan, develop, and carry out locally prepared 
and scheduled comprehensive city demonstration pro— 
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grams containing new and imaginative proposals 
to rebuild or revitalize large slum and blighted 
areas... and to accomplish these objectives 
through the most effective and economical con- 
centration and coordination of federal, state and 
local public effort.,,. 

Federal grants are available to pay up to 80 percent of the cost 
of planning and developing comprehensive city demonstration pro- 
grams. Projects or activities may be funded totally under 
existing federal programs, or existing programs can be supple- 
mented by special grants of up to 80 percent of the total non- 
federal contribution required. These supplemental grants are 
not earmarked for any one specific project or activity but can 
be used by the city to assist any activity included as part of 
the demonstration program -- even those not supported by a 
federal program. The model cities law determines the eligi- 
bility of neighborhoods, and it limits the total impact in any 
one city to approximately 10 percent of the population. The 
city chooses from among its eligible areas and then selects the 
programs that are to be funded. A model cities program should 
include a broad range of projects and activities designed to 
renew selected neighborhoods, both socially and physically. 

Plans should include activities to rebuild, revitalize, or ex- 
pand housing, job and income opportunities; reduce dependence 




on welfare; improve educational facilities and programs; com- 
bat disease and ill health; reduce crime and delinquency; en- 
hance recreational and cultural opportunities; establish better 
access between homes and jobs; and generally improve living 
conditions for the people in the selected neighborhoods. 

While the program is very limited at present, it does 
provide a chance to experiment with the design and delivery 
of new and existing programs and services. 

j j j ^ The Social Welfare S ystem — An — Overview 

In assessing our present welfare system and planning 
how to improve it, we must recognize that individuals and 
societies have many needs and that there is no one answer to 
our problems — that different programs, policies, and social 
inventions have their time, place and purpose - that many things 

must "be done at the same time. 

solving the urban "crisis" involves planning for education, 

medical care, housing, and sound community development. Over- 
coming poverty entails having real jobs for everyone willing 
to work, putting an end to discrimination, raising minimum 
wages, social security benefits, and unemployment insurance 
benefits, and implementing changes in public welfare. Social 
services, to be truly effective, must be reorganized, enlarged, 
coordinated, and made available to all, without being tied 
to the public assistance program. 
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Progress of this kind "will not come about with a "busi- 
nes s-as-usual" approach. The American people must make clear 
that they intend to utilize our great wealth and productivity 
for human welfare. This means recognition of the fact that the 
standards and attitudes of yesterday are not suitable guides 
for today; nor will today’s be for tomorrow in our rapidly 
changing world. 

Up to this point, society has tended to view people whose 
income is derived from public funds as second-class citizens. 
Exceptions are made at times for some people, like war veter- 
ans. We have shown the origin of this attitude and suggested 
that, given the stage of economic development we have reached, 
it creates a great deal of damage and unnecessary suffering. 

The right of human beings to income must be accepted along with 
other rights such as the right to education or civil rights. 

The right to work can be guaranteed if the government 
steps in when private enterprise cannot provide suitable jobs 
at decent wages. However, many people, for various reasons, 
should not be expected to work; either because of illness, 
age, family responsibility, or other reasons. Here, American 
democracy' has the responsibility of providing adequate income 
under dignified conditions and of overcoming prejudices toward 
those exercising their social welfare rights. 

The basic issue is really not one of whether or not the 
nation can afford it. Rather, it is what kind of national 
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priorities we want to set. Is the U . S . ready to make a national 
commitment to work for greater equality and the abolition of 
poverty? How can we stimulate movement toward social jus- 
tice for minorities and the acceptance of all as human beings 
of worth and importance? 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 



I . Social Agencies 

Whether they work in a large modern office in which hundreds 
of people are employed or in a dingy storefront office » nearly all 
social service aides provide or assist in the actual delivery of 
services. They usually work in a social agency, or a social ser- 
vices department of an institution. 

The provision of social services is the response of these 
agencies or departments to the req.uests for help of people, usu- 
ally called clients , who have certain problems that they feel 
they cannot solve or handle without assistance. Usually, clients 
do not pay for these services. Instead, the need for services 
has been recognized by the community and financed primarily 
through taxes, or less freq.uently , through private donations. 

Social agencies offer concrete or "bread-and-butter" ser- 
vices, like money or housing; they also provide aid in the form 
of talking or counseling. Actually, the two types of services are 
seldom entirely separate. For example, people often need consid- 
erable counseling when they apply for financial aid to a depart- 
ment of public assistance because they feel defeated, discouraged, 
or ashamed. A social worker's primary task may be to help them 
prove their eligibility for assistance -- that they meet the 
various regulations that are required of recipients. But the 
worker can also , by what he says , by the warmth he shows , and by 




his interest in the client as an individual, help him to feel 



better about himself and his problems. 

A . Problems Handled by Social Agencies 

There are many types of problems for which clients seek 
social service aid. Some of the most common types of problems 
handled by social agencies are: 

1 . Housing problems : 

a. Apartment seeking 

b. Eviction or threatened eviction 

c. Homelessness 

d. Overcrowding 

e. High rent 

f. Vermin or other unsanitary conditions. 

2 . Economic and/or employment problems ; 



a. 


Insufficient income 


b . 


Debts, garnishment 


c . 


Budgeting 


and money management 


d. 


Entry into 


Job market 


e . 


Vocational 


or Job training 


f . 


Employment 


barriers 



(1) 


Physical 


handicaps 


(2) 


Emotional 


illness 


(3) 


Ret ardat i 


oh 


(4) 


Prison or 


narcotic 
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3 , Practical-personal problems: 



a. Health 

(1) Physical 

(2) Mental 

h. Physical handicaps 

c. Family planning 

d. Child care 

e. School adjustment 

f. Out-of-wedlock pregnancy 

g. Marital 

(1) Interpersonal conflict 

(2) Separation 

(3) Divorce 

( 4 ) Desertion 

h. Police action 

i. Probation, parole 

j. Family relationships (other than marriage part 



B . Some Characteristics of Pro blems 

As we all know, troubles seem to come together as a group 
of related problems. A breadwinner whose major problem is 
severe illness may lose his job which will probably cause finan 
cial problems. He may, as a result of inability to go to work 
and support his family, become severely discouraged and depress 
His marital relationship may suffer, and the stability of his 
home may be threatened. Some of his children, upset by the 



changes in their home life, may begin to have problems at school, 
such as truancy or academic failure. 

Problems like these have to be considered in relation to 
such general social conditions as the availability of employment, 
racial and ethnic discrimination or the quality of education. 

The lack of a high school diploma, for example, may or may not 
be a problem, depending on the availability and requirements of 
jobs in the community. In the past, there was much unskilled 
work available for persons with little education, but now 
greater skills and more education are required for many jobs. 

Understanding a problem also involves knowing how most people 
tend to handle the type of situation involved, or what is consid- 
ered "normal" or customary behavior under the circumstances. 

For even if we respect the right of people to be different pro- 
viding that they do no harm to others , their difference or de- 
viance from the normal sometimes becomes a problem because of 
the way that people in the community regard such behavior. The 
behavior of certain groups of clients, newcomers from rural areas, 
for example, may differ from that of the majority of city 
dwellers. It is important for social service aides to recognize 
what behavior is considered normal among the group they serve 
and to help clients handle problems that result from the differ- 
ences between their customary behavior and that which the com- 
munity expects. 
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c. 



Agency Goals and Functions 



When we discuss a social agency's goals or purpose, we are 
sometimes referring to the reasons it was established or the 
goals that have been developed during its years of service. For 
example, some settlement houses may have been founded to help 
European immigrants adjust to American life; now that the former 
newcomers and their children have moved out of the neighborhoods 
where the settlements are located, the settlement is faced with 
either moving with them or serving new residents of the neigh- 
borhood. Because times have changed and the new groups have had 
different experiences before coming to the city, the settlements 
have to develop new goals if they are to adequately help a dif- 
ferent clientele. Even if they move with the older groups, 
their goals would change because their former clients have 
changed. Sometimes an agency continues to hold onto its old aims 
when they are no longer suited to the problems in the community. 

Agencies usually have long-range as well as immediate goals . 
For example, a public assistance agency has as its immediate 
goal the provision of financial help for people who would other- 
wise be without income; but its long-range goal may be to help 
the clients become self-supporting. Sometimes these short- and 
long-term goals may be in conflict because allowances are so low 
and receiving them is so humiliating that people's health and 
self-respect suffer, and they have little incentive to seek work. 
As a result, they become less capable of the independence and 
self-support that is the goal of the agency. Most people in the 
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social work profession agree, however, that hoth long- 
short-run goals can best he served hy generous allowances of- 
fered in a spirit of respect and trust for the applicants. An- 
other example of the contrast between immediate and long-range 
goals is in the health field: an outpatient clinic may have the 

short-range goal of curing present illness but the long-range 
purpose of preventing sickness. 

It is important for social service workers to remember that 
we often become so busy doing our daily tasks on the job that 
we forget why we are doing them. This is especially likely in 
big organizations or bureaucracies where the work is divided 
among many persons, each of whom performs only part of the serv- 
ice to a client. It is important to continually ask ourselves 
why we are performing certain tasks and what their immediate and 
ultimate effect is on our clients and community. As a start 
in this direction, consult the list of problems usually handled 
by social agencies in Section lA of this chapter. Check those 
with which your agency and your department are concerned and add 
to the list any that are omitted. Then try to determine what 
the short- and long-term goals of the agency are in dealing with 
these problems. Continue to ask yourself these questions, be- 
cause, as we mentioned, goals should change with changing condi- 
tions and clientele. Also, you are more likely to perform your 
everyday tasks with enthusiasm and dedication if you are aware 
of your reasons for doing them than if they become routine chores. 
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PulDlic Agencies 



Most social service workers are employed in putlic social 
agencies which were established either hy city, state, or local 
governments or as a result of some legislation. Although the 
staff has considerable leeway for making decisions concerning 
the everyday administration of programs, the overall goals 
and policies are set by the laws that established public agen- 
cies. 



1 . Civil Service 

In a public agency a voluntary group of citizens luay 
serve as an advisory board, but the day-to-day work is done 
by employees of city, state, or federal governments whose 
employment is regulated by civil service. For each type of 
job in these agencies persons are required to have certain 
"objective" qualifications, based on education and ex- 
perience, rather than "who you know," and they often have to 
pass written examinations. The qualifications are set by 
the civil service commission for local, state, or federal 
governments, which have determined that they are necessary 
to perform a certain job. You can understand how the qualities 
of social service workers (who should, above all, be warm, 
friendly people, interested in others) would be hard to de- 
termine by such methods. It is also clear that the intro- 
duction of new workers like aides, who may have less formal 
education and job experience than others who formerly did 
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their jobs, might he difficult to accomplish under civil service 
regulations. Of course, the civil service was begun to assure 
fair employment practices in government services and to prevent 
jobs from being awarded purely on the basis of political friend- 
ship. But sometimes the qualifications that were set up for 
C 0 ]ftain jobs became fixed and unrelated to changing staff needs. 

The rating and promotion of civil service workers are 
conducted on the basis of the aforementioned objective criteria. 
Unfortunately, these sometimes exclude traits that are hard to 
measure, such as warmth, concern for clients, and assertiveness 
on behalf of clients, and emphasize factors that are easier to 
determine by tests, such as knowledge of rules and regulations, 

and correct use of agency forms. 

Are there s-ny civil service regulations affecting your 
job as an aide? How do they affect your hiring, job performance, 
continued employment, and promotion? 

2 . Accountability 

One difficult thing about working in a public agency or one 
supported by public funds , such as antipoverty agencies , is that 
it is somewhat like working in a goldfish bowl. The public 
quite correctly feels it has a right to watch over all programs 
and to hold the agency accountable to them. In addition, legis- 
lators, newspaper reporters, and members of citizen groups fre- 
quently check to see that public agencies are doing what the 
law says they should. Sometimes these groups are not necessar- 
ily looking after the interests of the clients, but are, in fact. 
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Sometimes, they ask, "Why do we 



protecting their investment, 
have to pay high taxes to support welfare chiselers?" -- even 
though most investigations have discovered little cheating when 
you consider how many people are being served. You can easily 
understand the conflict between professionals who think they know 
what clients need, the taxpayers, and the clients themselves, who 
may feel they know best what they need and how they should be 
helped. The new antipoverty agencies have tried to respond more 
to the needs of the poorer clients and to the problems as they 
are seen by the clients. 

E . Antipoverty Agencies 

Our recent increased awareness of the needs of the poor and 
of their right to have a voice in our society has led to the 
g^ntipoverty legislation ( see Basic Curriculum) and to new 
agencies established with money granted under these laws. 

Most funds have been granted by the federal government to 
newly formed local groups rather than to established public 
or voluntary agencies. Often there is a req^uirement that 
the state and local governments contribute some financial 
or other support, but they, too, have often granted money 
directly to the new agencies rather than setting up new public 
agencies in the city or town. These new agencies have not 
been operated under civil service regulations. Much of their 
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initial flexibility was related to their newness, but in some 
cases, they have already begun to become rigid and divorced 
from the clients and problems for which they were intended. 
Sometimes another criticism has been made about these agen- 
cies -- that their lack of strict regulations has led to an 
unprofessional approach to services. 



F . Voluntary or Private Agencie s 

Voluntary agencies came into existence as a result of 
the concern of private citizens about certain social problems 
or about problems that could not be met by public social 
welfare agencies. Many voluntary agencies came into existence 
before the public agencies. (See the discussion of Charity 
Organization Society and Settlements.) Often, their focus 
was changed when the government assumed major responsibility 
for the problems they had been designed to meet. While they 
have at least some support from private contributions, most 
also receive some government funds. Private agencies must 
meet public standards in programs for which they get public 
money, but the voluntary agencies are free to choose whom they 
want to serve and have greater flexibility in hiring staff. 
This leeway can mean that the private agencies are able to 
help some persons who would otherwise not be served, but it 
can also mean that these agencies are able to ignore those 
they do not wish to serve. 
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G . Your Agency 

Wow, let’s take a look at your agency and consider it 
in relation to some of the characteristics of social agencies 
just mentioned. 

1. Was your agency established hy federal, state or 
local law? If not, how was it established? 

2. What are the sources of funds for your agency? 
Public, private or a combination? 

3. Are there laws concerning the selection of clients 
served by your agency, or is it entirely up to the 
agency to decide whom it will serve? In either case 
is there much room for staff jadgment? 

4. How do the sources, availability of funds, and legis 
lation, if any, affect the services of your agency? 

H . Social Agency Staff 

The quality of services offered by an agency depends to 
a great extent on the quality of its staff. What are the qual 
ifications and the assignments of the workers in your agencies 
with whom you have close contact? 

1. Supervisory staff: 

a. Tasks 

b. Required training, education, and experience. 

2. Wonsupervi s ory professional workers: 
a. Tasks 
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"b . Required training, education, and experience. 

3 . Aides: 

a. Tasks 

t . Qualifications. 

4. What other kinds of staff are employed in your agency? 
What are their tasks and qualifications? 



1 • The Aide and the Professional Staff 

Aides usually have less formal education and often less 
joh experience in a social agency than other staff involved in 
offering services. For this reason, they may have certain 
problems in working with more highly trained staff. You have 
been chosen because life’s experiences, your familiarity with 
the client group or the neighborhood, and your natural ability 
to get along with and to be helpful to people make you a good 
candidate for the job of aide. 

This initial training and that which you get on the job 
will help you become familiar with the social service pro- 
fessions as well as with your own particular assignment. Since 
you will be doing some tasks that others with more education 
have done in the past, they may feel you are less qualified 
than they . The fact that some aides are able to form a cor- 
dial relationship with clients more easily than some profes- 
sionals may also lead these professionals to resent some aides. 

Some staff members in other agencies who are unfamiliar 
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with the services aides can perform may think you know less 
than you do, and they may he unwilling to work with you on 
a case or feel uneasy about doing so. They may fail to rec- 
ognize your natural talents for the job, the training you 
have had on the job, and the supervision you are getting. 

It is up to your agency to make your status and abilities 
clear to workers in other agencies. And you should feel free 
to ask your supervisor to pave the way for smooth working 
relationships with other agencies if this type of trouble 
exists. It is important for you to be prepared for the pos- 
sibility that there will be problems like the ones we have 
just mentioned and to think in advance how you will handle 
them. One of the most important things for you, and for all 
other social service workers, is to know what you can and 
cannot do — what you are qualified to do and what you must 
refer to others with different skills, knowledge, education. 
One basis of a good working relationship between professional 
and aide is mutual help. Aides can share with professionals 
their knowledge of the neighborhood and the client group, and 
professionals can share their knowledge and skills with aides. 

J • Promotion in Social Agencies 

We have already referred to some of the hiring practices 
of social agencies in our discussion of civil service. It 
is particularly important for you to know how you can advance 
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on the job. One way to become a better worker and to get ahead 
is to get additional training, either on the job (what is usually 
called in-service training) or at a vocational school, train- 
ing institute, community college, or university. High-quality 
performance and/or length of time on the job may also be reasons 
for a promotion or a raise. When you keep the same job but 
get more money for it, this is usually called an increment. 
Sometimes, increments are awarded on the basis of quality of 
performance; at other times, all the workers in a particular 
job or category of employment get a raise. 

In public agencies operated under laws that provide for 
staff improvement, tuition and living allowances for study 
outside the agency may be offered. It is to the benefit of 
the agency and to the general quality of social services in 
the community when agencies assume responsibility for staff 
development and continuing education. It is important for you 
to know whether your agency offers any training and educational 
opportunities for which you could qualify. It is also impor- 
tant to know how you can advance yourself in the same job. Other 
rights, or protection against unfair treatment such as unfair 
evaluations of your performance, should be learned, as well 
as how to make use of them. 

1. What are the educational and training opportunities 
available to aides in your agency? 
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a. In-service education 

b. Education and training outside the agency 

c . Increments 

d . Promotions . 

Often workers' rights and opportunities are obtained and pro- 
tected hjr groups of workers such as unions, organizations of 
social service workers (similar to professional associations), 
or nonunion staff organizations in a single agency. 

2, What groups serve the interests of workers in your 
agencies? And how does one join them? What are 
their benefits? 

a. Unions 

b. Professional associations 

c. Staff organizations 

d . Other . 

K. Determining the Quality of Agency Services, 

Since social service workers have a commitment to work 
for the welfare of people that goes beyond their loyalty to 
a job in any particular social agency, it is important for them 
to be able to tell when their own or another agency is doing a 
good job. To evaluate a social service, you need to think 
about the goals themselves as well as how they are being carried 
out, which always involves the quality of staff. 
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1 . Agency goals 

Are the goals of an agency related to people’s need or have 
they been forgotten in the hustle and bustle of doing business? 

Are "we so busy protecting property in the public housing program 
that we forget that buildings were constructed for people to live 
in? Have we provided grass for children only to spend all our 
energy keeping them off of it? Do we feel that even if the goals 
of the agency were accomplished, the important needs of people 
would not be met? For example, are we concerned primarily with 
children’s recreation in settlement programs when there is a greater 
need «o help them make better use of schooling through tutorial 
programs, field trips, and the like? 

2 . Carryir^g out agency goals 

Often the goals of an agency are sound, but the way they 
are carried out prevents achievement of goals. For example, few 
whose concern is for poor people could q.uarrel that it is good 
to relieve financial need. But when the amount of money 
granted is so low that recipients are still very needy, then 
the agency is not achieving its goals. Or, if allowances are 
fairly adequate but people can only get them if they have lived 
in the city or -state a certain period of years, then many needy 
people are not being helped. Unfortunately, people are no less 
needy because they have lived in a town only a few months. The 
long-range goal of public assistance--the creation of self- 
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r6lia,nc6j may not ts achiovod "wlion ovary ponny of oarnings is 
deducted from the puhlic-as sistance grant and there is conse- 
quently no financial incentive to work. Or self-respect, an 
important ingredient in creating independence, may not he devel- 
oped when the means test is used to determine eligibility. This 
test can he a humiliating hlow to self-esteem. 



3 . Agency staff 

In thinking ahout agency staff , it is important to ask 
whether they are qualified to do the Johs they are assigned. Do 
agency requirements permit them to do their joh? Is the task 
of the aide in the public housing program one of a policeman 
or is he to help create a decent atmosphere for living? It may 
he that people meet all the agency requirements of education and 
experience hut still lack the concern for clients that is 
essential in any social service Joh. Does the agency settle 
for staff that fall short of the standards it sets? Are there 
obvious lacks , such as workers * inability to speak the clients 
language or total unfamiliarity with the background and way of 
life of the clientele? Does the agency employ people from the 
neighborhood served or who are members of the same ethnic group 
as the clients? If such persons are hired, are they used in 
showcase fashion or do they actually help the agency to under- 
stand the clientele better and to be more aware of their problems? 
Do staff, no matter how well qualified, have enough time to serve 
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clients adequately? 



4 . Decision making 

One important question to ask atout an agency is how 
decisions are made. Do the professional staff, who have the 
training and experience to "be able to contribute to policy- and 
program-planning, have a role in making decisions? Are those 
workers directly involved with clients able to affect policy , 

QP g cvervthing decxded by the admxnxstratxve staff or persons 
further removed from service, such as a lay advisory group? Is 
the board influenced by the opinions of staff at all levels? 

If an important goal of social welfare is to increase the 
independence and self~respecu of people, then it is important 
that clients have a voice in agency affairs. If we actually 
1^0qi0‘y0 in people*s rxght to self — d ctermxnatxon and xn thexr 
worth, then we believe that clients’ views of what agencies 
should do are very important. Are there any people from the 
neighborhood and the client group on the advisory or policy- 
making board of the agency? 

What rights do clients have to protest or appeal agency 
decisions, such as the refusal of the housing authority to 
rent them an apartment or the welfare department’s decision to 
deny them financial aid or withdraw homemaking service? Is 
there an opportunity to question policy as well as the way it 
is interpreted? For example, if it is the agency’s policy to 
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deny housing to fatherless families, then it is this policy, 
rather than the refusal to house them, that a female-headed 
family might want to appeal. Does the agency let clients know 
of its right to appeal decisions, or is this a right in name 
only? 



5 . Evaluating your agency 

Considering your own agency, once again, try to answer 
the following important questions about any social agency. 

a. . If it met its goals , would your agency be helping 

to meet the important needs of community resi- 
dents? Which residents, the most needy or those 
better off? 

b. Do its programs come near to achieving its goals? 

c. What say do client s and staff (at various levels 
of authority) have in making its policies and 
programs, in appealing its decisions? 

d. Are qualifications for staff and the staff them- 
selves suitable for carrying out the goals and 
the program of the agency? 

e. Are there aides or neighborhood workers on the 
staff, and is their unique knowledge of the clients 
and their problems being tapped? 

II . Clients of Social Agencies 

Many clients of social agencies are disadvantaged -- that is. 
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■tti6y nay lack inconcj have inadequa’t 6 housing j and have se- 
rious problems in getting along with others, etc. And as a 
result of their handicaps, they often lack respect from other 
members of the community and, equally important, from them- 
selves. Sometimes they and we forget that just because they 
have problems does not mean that they lack strengths — — in 
fact, many of our clients are able to get by or to live with 
troubles that would swamp many of us. 

A . Social Characteristics 

It is the purpose of a social service to reduce or lessen 
the disadvantages that our clients have, to offer cash when there 
is no money, decent housing when it is dilapidated. We will 
speak later of the ways in which people need to be helped either 
to want, to find, to qualify for, or to make the best use of 
social opportunities or social services. 

The characteristics of our clients, such as their racial 
or ethnic group, their birth place and their education, influ- 
ence not only the problems for which they need our help but 
their ability to use the help we offer. For example, a Negro 
client may be in need of financial help for many reasons re- 
lated to his race, such as his birthplace in a rural area 
where schools, particularly for Negroes, were substandard, 
and where medical services were inadequate. As a Negro, even 
allowing for the fact that he is undereducated, he may have 
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been discriminated against in the scramble for unskilled work, 
and the poor housing which his income and his race limit him to 
affects his spirit or morale. And some of these conditions 
may affect his ability to use help, particularly if the social 
worker he sees is white and he has been accustomed to hostile 
treatment by whites, even in social agencies. His suspicion 
may lead him to doubt the sincerity of the friendship, advice, 
or counsel which the worker offers, no matter how unprejudiced 
the worker is. Indeed, it is important for us to recognize 
that the first reactions of clients to us are sometimes based 
on what we symbolize rather than what we are; we must, by 
our concern, willingness to help, and our skill, help them 
to overcome this resistance to us. But at the same time, it 
is important not to be insulted when clients are angry or un- 
friendly to us because they expect we will treat them as others 
have treated them in the past. The way all of us respond to 
others is based on our past experiences, and many of our clients 
have had more than their share of bitter experiences. 

Thinking now of the clientele of your agency, what are 
some of their social characteristics? 

1 . 



Income 

2. Race 

3. Ethnic group 
k. Education 

5. Housing 

6. Employment status 



7. Family composition 

8 . Age 

9. Health 

10. Birthplace 

11. Other 
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B . Different Meanings of Clients* Attitudes and Behavior 

The conditions or characteristics we have mentioned above 
all affect people, hut they hy no means mean the same thing to 
everyone. One family with low income may have more spirit, 
get along better with others and among themselves, and strive 
harder than another poor family, perhaps because they have 
been less poor for a shorter period of time or for some other 
reason. One of the most important characteristics of social 
work’s way of viewing and helping people is the determination 
to understand the meaning that a circumstance, a behavior, or 
a problem has for the individual. What may seem to be bad 
housing to one client may seem adequate to another, such as a 
person who has lived in the worst slums of San Juan. It would 
be wrong to conclude that the person from San Juan lacked ambi- 
tion or motivation to get ahead — he has already shown enough 
of that to leave his home to come to the mainland, and he may 
have already bettered himself in relation to what he had before. 
On the other hand, we should be careful not to conclude that 
the way of life of poor persons or persons who belong to min- 
ority groups is necessarily different from those who are better 
off and who belong to the majority race or ethnic groups. Some 
of their attitudes, beliefs, and behaviors, or what we call 
culture , may be different from those of the majority of people; 
other attitudes may be quite similar to those of the majority. 
There will also be great differences in beliefs, behaviors, and 
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attitudes among people who have common social characteristics. 
All of the poor have seen the way people live on T.V. or in 
the ads. In fact, it is sometimes the difference between, on 
the one hand, what they want and others have and, on the other 
hand, what they know they can get that makes some hitter, hope- 
less, down-and-out. 

It is important to have in mind some of the ways that 
people feel and the results in general of not having what they 
consider to he enough money, of suffering racial discrimination, 
or of living for a long time in crowded, unsanitary housing. 
Knowing this in advance provides the aide or social worker a 
clue about what the person is going through. Some notion of 
how conditions affect people may help us to probe or to dig 
deeper to learn a person’s true feelings, for he cannot be ex- 
pected to reveal them immediately to a stranger. 

Above all, we must strive for empathy in our work with 
clients. This means that we try to put ourselves in their 
place. We do not feel sorry for them but try to understand 
what it would feel like to be in their shoes. Part of devel- 
oping empathy is avoiding the tendency to assume that we know 
how "anybody” would feel about being poor or being a Negro and 
to find out what it feels like to the person we are trying to 
help. We must not let the way ^ would feel get in the way of 
learning how he feels about it. 
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Looking back over the list of client characteristics (ll A), 
think of the variety of ways that different people might feel or 
respond to the same condition, experience, characteristic. Did 
you, on your first time through, assume that all people would 
respond the same way? 

C . Being a Client or Receiving Help 

Being on the receiving end of a relationship is a position 
common to our clients, and although it is our goal to serve them, 
their dependence on us is sometimes a problem in itself. If 
one has no money, then he must ask for public assistance in 
order to eat. But having to depend on a social agency for re- 
sources that most people get by themselves or from their family 
or close friends is hard and sometimes humiliating. 

All of us are to a certain extent dependent on circumstances 
beyond our control -- our health, which sometimes fails no matter 
how well we care for ourselves, the availability of employment 
at a certain time or place, and the problems of our family. 
Indirectly, we are all influenced by forces outside ourselves. 

For children to be dependent on their parents is natural. But 
for adults to be directly dependent on social agencies for the 
necessities of life rather than themselves or others with whom 
they have a close personal relationship is likely to affect 
their self-esteem. Since the recipients of welfare services 
are often looked down on by the community, it is hard for them 
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to' feel comfortable about their dependence, even if they rec- 



ognize that their need is not their fault. It is certainly 



a fact that many of our clients have less control over their 
lives than most people do and that they are likely to feel 
weak and powerless. 

To offer social services in such a way as to help people 
maintain their dignity is one of our most difficult and im- 
portant tasks. To begin with, we must really believe in their 
r i ght to these services. A knowledge of the development of 
these services tells us that social conditions and circum- 
stances , rather than the individual, are largely responsible 
for the needs of people. It is hard in this society not to 
Judge a man’s worth by his pocket book, but unless we respect 
our clients for their strengths, and unless we realize that 
all people have dignity no matter how much life has worn them 
down, we really cannot aid them. For example, a middle-aged 
man who has supported his family all of his life and suddenly 
becomes too ill to work, can be helped to respect his past 
assumption of responsibilities, and to understand the ways in 
which he can continue to function as father and husband, if 
not breadwinner. If we are honest with ourselves, we will 
know how much luck, other persons, and general social conditions 
account for our own independence, and that we have all been 
dependent in one way or another at some time in our lives. 

In addition to offering help with respect and understand- 
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ing for the client, there are ways of reducing his actual de- 
pendence on outside forces. 

Organizations of clients and their supporters protect or 
assert the rights of clients. There are also organizations 
of welfare recipients, tenant councils, and local action 
groups that can help clients increase their power. Clients’ 
participation on the advisory hoards of social agencies is 
also a way of increasing their control. While it may not 
necessarily mean that clients have any more influence over 
the services -- over eligibility regulations, levels of assist- 
ance, etc. -- the presence in the agency at all staff levels 
of persons from their own income,, racial, ethnic or neigh- 
borhood group may reduce their feelings of being dependent on 
impersonal outsiders. Awareness of the feelings that clients 
might have as a result of depending so greatly on outsiders may 
help us to understand behaviors that would otherwise seem 
mysterious. For example, a client may act as if he does not 
need the help your agency offers even when you know he desper- 
ately req^uires it, or he may be resentful rather than grate- 
ful. He may behave this way because he thinks more gracious 
behavior would show how helpless he is. Acting as if he does 
not need help may be his way of denying to himself or simply to 
others how desperate he is. These actions are his way of hold- 
ing on to his pride. Sometimes his behavior will be carried 
to the extreme of refusing to ask for help — in which case 
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one of our tasks is to help him realize that it is a strength 
to seek help for himself and his family. A worker should 
also realize that overly gracious behavior on the part of 
clients may be an attempt to hide their true feelings of resent- 
ment and embarrassment over dependence. 
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SKILLS IMPORTANT IN INDIVIDUAL SERVICES 



In this section we are not attempting to discuss every 
possible kind of skill an aide might need to provide services 
to individuals and families. Nor can we describe how to do 
every task you might be called upon to perform during your 
career in social service. Anyone who is competent and satis- 
fied in this field must have an openness to new learning and 
must actively seek the new knowledge, information, and skills 
that enable him to do his Job. The supervisor is the closest, 
day-to-day source of help to you. In-service training courses 
will help you to develop greater competence. You will probably 
know which things you do best. There will be others with which 
you are less comfortable and less competent. These skills are 
the ones for which you should seek immediate help rather than 
developing bad habits which become harder to change the longer 
you continue them. 

I . Attitudes 

Our attitudes influence everything we do. Attitudes 
affect not only beliefs and principles but plans of action as 
well. In order to be helpful, the aide must believe in the 
client’s right to service, and the manner of providing service 
must be one that shows respect for the client’s right and 
ability to make his own choices. Underlying 
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client ’ s 



right to service is a conviction that society is basically 
responsible for the problems of individuals and responsible, 
therefore, for helping them. Your study of the development 
of social welfare should have helped you to acquire an appreci- 
ation of social responsibility for human needs and of the rights 
of persons seeking help from the community. You are not doing _a 
client a favor when you help him > and you should not expect 
his gratitude or thanks . Service to individuals is your job . 

As a citizen, he has a right to the services your agency 
employs you to offer. 

Attitudes cannot be concealed from others; they are appar- 
ent in the way we treat people. Most of us can recall an inci- 
dent, perhaps in a large public clinic, an income tax office, 
or the complaint desk of a department store, where we quickly 
got the feeling that there was little hope that we would get 
what we wanted. We knew that the "no" would come swiftly and 
coldly. We did not expect to be understood, nor even to have 
the opportunity to fully explain our side of the story. We 
got this feeling partly because of experiences we had before -- 
and our clients have had loads of these experiences — and be- 
cause this situation resembled others where the answer was a 
quick "no." Workers were ambling around the office chatting 
with one another or perhaps sitting at their desks having 
coffee while we waited, seemingly by the hour. Contrast this 
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experience with another, perhaps in the same office, where 
the worker came out promptly or sent someone else to tell you 
that she would see you within a certain length of time. When 
the worker greeted you for the first time, she had an attitude 
of interest that made this a satisfying contact even if you 
did not get exactly what you came for. 



A . Importance of First Contact 

From the individual client’s point of view, the first 
person to see him represents the agency and affects the client s 
view of the agency from that time on. As was suggested in 
the example we have just given, the "basic req.uirement of the 
first contact is to convey an interest in the client himself 
and in his pro"blem. This interest should "be accompanied "by 
a calm "but "by no means uncaring manner — a calm assurance 
that gives the client a feeling that things can he worked 
out and that there is no need for him to panic. 



B . Uniqueness of Each Person and Problem 

Aides are selected because of their natural concern for 
people and their ability to convey that interest to people. But 
it is easy to become bogged down during the day’s work and to 
treat someone as if he and his problem were &. routine matter. 
Remember that no one’s problem is ever routine to him. One way 
to maintain your basic attitude of interest is to remind your- 
self that there is no routine person or problem. Every problem 
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is iiniq^ue and lias its own little twist, despite tlie fact that 
its general outlines resemhle many other stories you've heard. 

C . Your Own Problems 

It is extremely difficult to concentrate fully on some- 
one else's problems if you are burdened or preoccupied with 
your own. If it sometimes becomes impossible for you to come 
to work without your problems or without forgetting them for 
the time you're on the job, it might be in the best interest 
of the clients if you stayed at home that day. It would be 
a good idea to find out what your agency policy is in regard 
to time off under those conditions. 

II . Communication 

We live in an age of communication. Words and pictures 
are sent around the globe in seconds. But unless people under- 
stand what is being sent or said, they will never understand 
each other. There is a great difference between expressing a 
meaning and communicating a meaning. It is not enough for 
the worker's words to be understoodj it is vital that they be 

understood as they were meant. 

It is easy to forget that the same words have different 
meanings to people of different backgrounds. Then, too, it is 
often not the words as much as the implication of the words that 
must be made clear. An .example of confused meanings is the dif- 
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ferent meaning which the phrase "lower class" has to social 
workers and their clients. To the professional, it has a par- 
ticular factual meaning; it refers to persons with low income, 
and limited formal education. To others, especially those who 
find themselves referred to as "lower class," it may suggest 
or imply inferiority, poor moral standards, and inadequacy. 
Workers may also find that the word, marriage, must be used 
with caution. For instance, to be asked the question, "Are 
you married?", a seemingly matter-of-fact inquiry, may embarrass 
some people. If someone is quite religious and recognizes only 
a church marriage, he may not consider a civil ceremony a true 
marriage . 

A . Jargon 

The use of specialized words and terms that are peculiar 
to a special field or type of training is called jargon. Every 
job, trade, or profession develops a jargon of its own. Per- 
sons who use these terms every day often forget that they may 
sound strange and confusing to others. In your work with pro- 
fessionals from many different fields and with people from 
different agencies, you will pick up much of their language. 
When you use it, try to be sure that the people you are talking 
to know what you are saying. While you should always try to 
understand the meaning of clients’ language, don't use it 
yourself unless you feel comfortable. Always make an effort 
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to be understood and to speak clearly. Do not assume that 
people will accept you just because you use certain jargon. 

You may not sound as "professional" as some of your co-workers, 
but it is most unprofessional to use jargon improperly. 

Related to the problem of jargon is the tendency in social 
agencies to refer to programs and agencies by letters -- AFDC 
for Aid to Families with Dependent Children, for example. This 
may be a convenient shortcut in the office, but do not assume 
that clients or persons in other fields will know what they 
mean . 

B . Unspoken Communication 

Sometimes misunderstandings arise not from what is said, 
but from what is not said. Inner feelings or attitudes often 
show through in looks, gestures, or tone of voice, A person 
may be very angry, and though he tries hard not to show it, 
his anger often makes itself known to the person he is talking 
to, not in his words but in such ways as an angry look or a 
clenched fist. The person who is angry is sometimes not aware 
that his listener is picking up the hidden message he is send- 
ing out. People are extremely sensitive to these nonverbal 
or unspoken forms of communication. If you are having trouble 
getting through to people, it may be that you are sending out 
hidden messages, indicating anger, unfriendliness, or a patron- 



izing or "looking-down" attitude. The people you are trying 
to reach might he responding to these inner feelings rather 
than to your words. All effective communication depends to 
a great extent on your knowing how you really feel, not on 
how you think you should feel. 



III. Interviewing 

Much, in fact most, of what you do as a social service 
aide may he considered interviewing, though not all talking 
with people can he thought of as interviewing. If you meet 
a client on the street hy chance and stop to chat about the 
weather, you would not think of that conversation as an inter- 
view, nor would you need, in this chance meeting, to neces 
sarily act as a worker and discuss the client’s problems. 

On the other hand, we must not think that we have to he in 
the office or have an appointment with a client in order to 
offer services. If the client had something important on his 
mind, you might he passing up an important opportunity to help 
if you refused to he the worker in a chance meeting. 



A. Listening 

Listening is one of the fundamental 
The first step is to relax. By letting 
worker gets an idea of how to formulate 
client should he asked, and also learns 



skills in interviewing, 
the client talk, the 
questions that the 
how to phrase questions 
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and statements so the client will understand. Even if our 
primary task is to get answers to a set of questions, we can 
probably learn most by letting the client talk rather freely 
at first. He will usually answer many questions before they 
are asked. And often, what he says and the way he says it 
will suggest the proper way of approaching him for additional 
information that is required. 

B . Active Listening 

One way to be sure you have understood what the client 
is telling you is to "feed back" what you think he said and 
give him a chance to correct you or to change what he said. 
However, if your feedback is critical of his behavior, then 
he may change what he s ay s to please you, and he will not 
necessarily mean what he says. On the other hand, your crit- 
icism may make him feel that he has to explain and justify 
his statements or his behavior in order to protect himself. 

You may not like some of the behavior of some of your clients, 
but you can like them or be interested in helping them with- 
out approving of all their actions. If a client feels he cannot 
tell you what he actually feels or does without being criti- 
cized, you will not be able to help him. If you are critical, 
you may stifle his communicative ability, and you will not know 
whether he is revising his statements in order to make you under- 
stand or because he feels you want him to or will 
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not like him. 



otherwise . 



If he revises because of what you want, the new 



version will not truly reflect what he thinks. 

C . Ventilating 

Sometimes before the client can examine the facts of his 
situation he may have to ventilate his feelings or let off emo- 
tional steam. Once his feelings are out in the open, he can more 
honestly examine them, and his views of himself or his problems 
may become more realistic. You should encourage the client 
to express his feelings. The way people feel is a fact, and 
you cannot change feelings by telling people they should not 

feel that way. 

D . Solutions 

If a person develops his own plan for solving, or at least 
dealing with, a problem, he is more likely to feel he wants to 
carry it out . If he can think out loud with someone he sees 
as being interested, understanding, helpful, and uncritical, 
then he will feel better able to explore possible solutions to 
his problem. One way to develop a plan for dealing with a prob- 
lem is ask him to think of several ways in which the problem 
could be handled. If he has left out one that you have thought 
of, you can suggest it or help him to see it as a possibility. 
Then you might get him to imagine for himself some of the out- 
comes or effects of each solution. If he makes the choice him- 
self from among several alternatives, he is more likely to act 
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or to carry out the plan. It is then his plan rather than 
yours or someone else’s. 

E . Asking Questions 

Since most of the service we offer is hased on an accurate 
accumulation and understanding of the facts and feelings pre- 
sented hy the client, we need to get as clear an understanding 
as possible. As you will recall from our discussion of listen- 
ing, there are many questions that do not need to be asked at 
all, since people will tell them to you natur&lly, often out 
of the emotional pressure of the moment, if given the oppor- 
tunity to talk. In the first interview your listening should 
be keyed to getting the answers to certain questions: why the 

person came to the agency or what problem he thought your 
agency could help with; what the problem is from his point of 
view; and the solution that he seeks. No matter how freely 
the client expresses himself, usually you will have to ask some 
questions in order to clarify for yourself as well as for him 
his problem and the help he expects to get for it. 

It takes a lot of self-control to ask only those questions 
that are related to giving the client the help he needs, rather 
than following some interesting sideline in the client’s story. 
We need to be careful to distinguish between ” pr obing " (asking 
questions in order to get additional facts that we need) and 
’’ prying ” (we all know what that is). One of the topics most 
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often subjected to prying is that of the client’s marital re- 
lationship. Thus, if a mother comes to the agency to request 
help in getting additional clothing for children in school and 
happens to mention that her husband is not much help in dis- 
ciplining the children since he is "running around," we must 
not get sidetracked on the husband-wife relationship. Instead, 
we try to deal with the immediate problem presented by the 
client. In future contacts, it may become important "to ask 
questions about the marital problem, depending on the hus- 
band's problems, your agency’s program, and your assignment. 

Your natural sensitivity to the feelings of other people 
should help you to word questions in such a way that they are 
asked tactfully. Your manner, tone of voice, and intent in 
asking the question are more important than the exact way it 
is phrased. As often as possible we must ask questions in 
such a way as to leave the client’s pride and self-esteem 
intact. For example, if you are interviewing an unemployed 
man whom you suspect is a heavy drinker, and you need to make 
some judgment of how much of a problem his drinking is in order 
to offer the most suitable service, you might ask, "About how 
much do you drink per day?" Thus, you accept the fact that he 
drinks and eliminate the need for him either to confess that he 
drinks or to make excuses about his drinking. 

A good general rule is to ask questions for two purposes: 
bo obtain specifically needed information and to direct the 
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client’s conversation into fruitful channels. This may seem 
to contradict the statement previously made about listening. 
But you are listening for a purpose, to understand what the 
client is asking you to help him with and what point he is 
trying to make in order to get that help. Sometimes it is 
necessary to help him refocus on the main reason he came to 
the agency. We can get him hack on the track with questions 
and with comments. Sometimes the only difference between 
questions and comments is in the inflection or pitch of your 
voice. Your questions and comments can be a restatement of 
what he has said. They also enable you to ask, in effect, 
"What happened next?" For example, when the unemployed man 
explains how he was misused at the employment office, you can 
make a brief comment sharing or supporting his indignation 
over his treatment. Doing so then allows you to ask questions 
about the rest of what lie needs to tell you. 

IV . Relationship 

Everything we have said about communication, attitudes, 
listening, asking questions, and commenting forms the basis of 
your relationship with a client. The relationship must be one 
of mutual confidence and cooperation. For the psychiatrist 
and some other professionals, the relationship, in and of it- 
self, may have great importance. But for the social service 
worker, the relationship is formed for the purpose of offering 
the client a service. 
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A . Effect of Ak ency 

How much confidence and cooperation really exists between 
the client and the worker depends to some extent on the kind of 
agency in which service is offered. Workers employed by 
locally run antipoverty or other "grass-roots” organizations 
can expect the most confidence and cooperation since the client 
has some say, at least through his representatives, in how 
the agency is run. In an authoritarian agency, such as the 
courts or correctional institutions in which the client is 
offered services not by his own choice but because someone 
considers him a problem or feels that he has a problem, the 
client may not be fully cooperative. You must not be dis- 
appointed when this is the case. 

It is the worker’s responsibility to set the limits of the 
relationship so that the client will not be deceived into 
thinking that the worker can do more than his agency will 
permit him to do. For example, if a tenant in a public housing 
project is considered a problem by the management, it would 
be unfair of the aide to accept confidences of the client 
concerning illegal activities or other infringements of housing 
rules and regulations that the aide might need to report or use 
against the tenant . 

B . Competition Among Workers 

In most social agencies, there are several types of staff 
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involved in contact with clients. Where there are social serv- 
ice aides and professional social workers, issues frequently 
arise about who has the ”hest" relationship with the client — 
who knows most about the client, who understands the client 
best, or who the client feels more comfortable with. Such 
rivalry is not helpful to the client. A homemaker, for example, 
can become more friendly with a client than the caseworker 
who sees the client only for a short interval at a time. But 
there is no need for rivalry or jealousy between the home- 
maker and the caseworker. The services of each should comple- 
ment those of the other. The client is not private property. 
Workers on all levels need to share insights with one another 

to offer better servic® to clients. 



C . The Aide’s Closeness to the Client 

Sometimes the aide knows a client before he comes for 
services, and the two may consider themselves as equals. This 
kind of relationship has special advantages as well as obvious 
disadvantages. The disadvantages can be held down if the aide 
carefully maintains confidentiality . It is especially important 
for aides who are continually in touch with other community 
persons who also know the clients to keep from talking about 
any problems or any services given to clients. It is, of 
course, good for the agency for aides to speak generally about 
services so that neighborhood people will know more about the 
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services the agency offers and be more familiar with it, but 
this kind of advertising of agency services is different from 




in a way, this is not really just being professional; it is 
being most helpful and being a friend in the true sense if one 
can be trusted with knowledge of the most personal nature. 

One way to walk this narrow line is for the aide to 
understand clearly the purpose of the relationship with a 
client — and to help the client understand it. When the 
worker and the client agree on what problems the agency can 
help with, they are more likely to stick to the matter at 
hand. Matters that are not the business of the agency or of 
the worker can usually be avoided in this manner. 

The aide's major advantage is that he can "talk turkey 
to the client. There can be more "give-and-take" in the rela- 
tionship than in the usual relationship between a professional 
worker and a client. The aide is viewed as an "insider"; the 
professional is seldom viewed that way, no matter how helpful 

he may "be. 

Y , Intake. Screening, I nformation GiviM. 

Intake, screening, and information service all require 
the same basic kinds of "know-how." In all of these, you will 
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protably be the first worker in your agency to greet the 
client, and the client’s confidence in your agency’s ability 
to help him will to a great extent depend upon how you handle 
this first contact. All that we have said about establishing 
rapport, listening, showing interest and concern apply here. 

A. Identifying the Problem 

In addition to setting the tone for the client’s future 
relationship with the agency, you will need to develop the 
ability to quickly determine the nature of the problem he 
presents and to make a Judgment about what the next steps for 
you and the clients are. This is not an easy thing to do, 
since the problem presented, like so many problems, may lead 
in many directions. For example, you may be faced with a 
’’crisis," such as a family’s eviction because of nonpayment of 
rent due to the father’s recent hospitalization for a terminal 
illness (one that will take his life). The children, you 
quickly learn, have not been able to attend school. The 
mother comes to your agency and talks in depressed tones 
mostly about the fact that the children are missing school 
probably because she cannot face the more grave problems of 
her husband’s expected death and their homelessness. In th5 1 > 
situation, the client needs help in pulling herself together 
and getting herself going (mobilizing herself, we often say) 
and in focusing on her problems, one at a time, starting with 
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■the mos’t serio'us or ’those req^uiring i.mmedia’t e a’t’ten’t ion . I’t 
"will te ohvioiis "to "the "worker "that "this clien’t is o"verwhelined 
hy the seriousness of her very difficult problems. And, recog- 
nizing that she is at a standstill, the worker needs to become 
more active and involved in making plans and carrying them 
out than he would be if the client were better able to cope 
with the problems by herself, or with just a little help. 

B . Themes and Clues 

Generally, the aide will be responsible for offering 
help with the problems for which the client req.uests aid. 

Wo matter how involved the story, there is a certain recurring 
theme -- a topic that the client keeps returning to. This 
theme is usually the worker's clue as to what the client needs. 
Of course, the other main clue is what the client actually 
says he wants. The client's definition of a problem is impor- 
tant in offering service. 



C . Explaining Agency Function 

When you and the client both have a clear understanding 
about the problem and the possible help available it is then 
the worker's role to interpret or tell the client what the 
agency can do and how it goes about providing services. The 
client is not interested in everything your agency does -- 
just those services which would be helpful to him. Don't 
bother him with a complete description of what your agency does 
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It goes without saying that the worker who does intak_e 
must he well aware of the services provided by the agency. 

That worker must know what the policies of the agency are; who 
is eligible and under what conditions; how long it takes to get 
services or whether there is a waiting list; and whether there 
s any additional or collateral information the agency will 
need to collect from persons or organizations, other than the 
client, in order to know whether a client is eligible or to 

find out enough to be able to help him. 

In the case example of the family with the dying father 
facing eviction, the worker, being sensitive to the strain 
that the mother is under, would not burden her further with a 
recitation of rules and regulations about the agency services. 
Chances are the worker would immediately begin to help the 
mother qualify for emergency financial and housing assistance, 
if the worker’s agency could offer such help. Otherwise, the 
worker would help her to get such services from another agency 
by referring her to that agency. (See the section on referral. 
The worker would short-cut as much red tape as possible. This 
might include helping her make out the necessary forms to apply 
for financial help, that is, to prove that she and her family 
are in need. In this case, the worker would not give her the 
forms to take home and return at some later time. Many of the 
questions on the forms will have been answered in discussing 



the prohlem already so that the worker would need only to check 
the facts that he does not rememher and those that were not 
discussed. The worker should know which facts req^uire proof 
or verification other than the client’s statement and from 
what sources this information is available and acceptable to 
the agency. From among the various ways that this proof can 
be obtained, the worker should be able to help the client 
choose the easiest one for him. In the case we have been dis- 
cussing, the worker might call the hospital to learn the de- 
tails of the husband’s condition from the social service 
worker assigned to the ward or department in which he is being 
treated. Or, if that is not possible, the aide might write 
a letter '".o the hospital asking for the needed information in 
order to make it easier for the client to complete the appli- 
cation and supply the missing facts. While the worker is deal- 
ing mostly with the problem presented by the client, that of 
getting the family rehoused, she might call the school and 
inform teachers of the problem, reassuring them that the 
children will be helped to get back to school. Thus the aide 
may help to prevent other problems from occurring. 

D , Intake Forms 

Most agencies have some kind of form to be filled out by 
the intake worker or by the client when agency contact is begun. 
The questions on the form can be useful in helping the worker 
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to direct conversation in such a way that the needed infor- 
mation can he obtained. It is to the worker’s advantage to 
he thoroughly familiar with the form so that she can ask q.ues- 
tions in the order that they make sense in the interview, 
rather than the order in which they are listed on the form. 
Also, the worker may find it helpful to "translate" some of 
the phrases used on the form so that the client can answer 
more carefully, if the client is actually involved in filling 
out the forms himself. 

If the client group is non-English-speaking, then the 
forms the clients use should he in the language of the clients. 
In any dynamic agency, the worker can feel free to bring this 
suggestion to his supervisor and to expect that the agency 
will want its forms to he useful rather than a hindrance in 
serving clients. Clients will also feel much more at ease 
and welcome if an agency has made the effort to "speak their 
language" in this way. In these small, as well as in larger 
ways, agencies communicate their genuine concern for clients. 



VI . Referral 

You will need to help many clients to use other social 
agencies, both those clients who continue to use your agency 
and those who are either not eligible or whose problems are 
not the concern of your agency. A social agency and its staff 
have a responsibility for helping people with problems that are 
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not the primary work of the agency; their problems are no 
smaller because they are ineligible or the service is inappro- 
priate for meeting them. The social service worker has a 
concern with the whole person; people are not spj.it up 2;.tto 
parts like work assignments. 

It is the task of the workers to put the client in touch 
with or to refer him to other social agencies that have been 
set up to cope with either some or all of his problems. Some- 
times the worker will play the major helping role, part of 
which will be assisting the client to use resources outside 
the agency. For example, the worker may help the client pri- 
with a health problem of her oldest child. However , 
it may become apparent that the family has a severe financial 
problem, and in fact, has an income below the amount at which 
people are considered eligible for public assistance. The 
worker may continue to help the client plan for the care of 
the child and to cope with' the family problems created by a 
sick child req_uiring much attention from the mother. He can 
also inform the parents of their eligibility for financial 
assistance, encourage them to apply if that is necessary, 
tell them how and where to apply, phone the worker in the 
welfare agency to make an appointment, and help them to prove 
their eligibility if they request or need that assistance. 
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A. 



Preparing the Ineligi~ble Client 



From the "beginning of an intake interview, the worker 
may recognize factors that might keep the client from "being 
eligi"ble, such as living outside the geographical area served 
"by the agency or failing to meet income, age, or other re- 
quirements for service. As soon as it "becomes apparent that 
the client is ineligi"ble or that the agency does not provide 
service for the main pr o"blem , the worker should "begin to 
prepare the client to o"btain the service of another agency. 

It is often important to keep him from continuing to tell the 
story that he will have to re-tell at the appropriate agency. 

1 . Disappointment inevita"ble 

Wo matter what the worker does, there will pro"ba"bly "be 
some disappointment, even anger, when the client learns that 
the agency cannot help him. Often it takes a lot of effort 
for a client to "bring himself to an agency and to come to the 
point where he can ask for help. To learn that the agency 
cannot help him may "be very diffi<^ult. 

2 . Appealing the ineligi"bility decision 

It is the worker’s j o"b to "be p? lent with the client who 
responds angrily to "being turned down. If the client feels 
that he is "being unjustly treated "by you or your agency, there 
may "be some way to help him appeal the decision. The worker 
should "be aware of the procedures for appealing and should 
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be ready to interpret these to the client, to offer him help 
in making an appeal, or to suggest that he seek the help of 
groups (like a welfare recipients' league) that specialize 
in protecting the rights of applicants. If the client wants 
to "talk to someone higher up," the worker should be prepared 
to arrange this interview or to direct him to the higher-level 
staff member. This request is not a personal insult to the 
worker; many of us have wanted to go higher up, to speak to 
someone who has more authority to make exceptions. 

Client protests of this sort should be regarded as 
"healthy," and should be courteously handled. A client who 
feels that he has been given a fair opportunity is better 
able to use other resources that are offered. 

B. Knowledge of Community A gencies 

Considerable knowledge of community agencies is necessary 
if referral is to be skillful and helpful. To begin with, 
particularly in a large city, it is difficult not only for the 
clients, but for workers as well, to have a full knowledge 
of social resources. This involves more than having a city 
directory of social agencies. Most cities do have a directory 
published by an association to which many agencies belong — 
a welfare council or council of social agencies. If your city 
has such a directory, you should familiarize yourself with 
it. In addition, some neighborhoods in large cities have guides 
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If there are such 



to agencies serving neighborhood people, 
guides available and they are helpful in the neighborhood 
you serve j you should obtain a copy and become acquainted 
■with it . 

Beyond these useful listings you will probably need to 
develop your own resource file, one that is specially com- 
piled for your clientele. It is simply not enough to know 
that an agency exists and that it serves a certain client 
group; you must know whether services are actually or imme- 
diately available or if there is a waiting list of eligible 
clients for services. You must know what hours services 
are offered, if workers speak the foreign language that some 
of your clients might require, etc. 

You must understand each agency and the way it works. 
Otherwise, you will not be able to make proper referrals. 

The best way to achieve this understanding is to visit each 
agency, talk with the workers, find out what they are d9ing , 
and how your clients can use the services of the agency. It 
is important that you establish a good working relationship 
with the workers to whom you will be making a referral, and 
it will help for you to meet them in person, rather than just 
over the phone. Above all, you must try to imagine that you 
are the client using the agency so that you will be able to 
help clients prepare themselves for this contact. For 
example, if a clinic is big and confusing, you will tell the 
client exactly how to find his way, or how to get information 
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once 



he’s there . 



Once you have information about an agency, including 
your reactions and impressions, write it down . You cannot 
keep all this information in your head. Make a directory of 
services, perhaps a loose-leaf notebook, a telephone book, 
address book, a card file, or whatever else you find conven- 
ient to use. The information about each agency should include: 

1. Name, address, and telephone number of agency. 

2. Name, title, office number, and phone extension of 
person or persons to whom referrals are made. 

3. Hours the agency is open and when various services 
are provided. (For example, a welfare agency may 
have a shelter open at all times but its office for 
making public assistance applications is only open 
during daytime hours, Monday through Friday.) 

4 . Eligibility, including important facts about special 
groups served (age, income, residence, etc.). 

5. Types of problems handled or services offered. 

6. Public transportation routes to the agency. 

7. Foreign languages spoken by workers. 

8. General impressions. 

In organizing your directory, you can use subject or 
problem headings. For example, file information about agen- 
cies dealing with housing problems together. Or you may find 
it easier to list all agencies alphabetically. In this case 
you will have to remember the exact names of agencies. 
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A rosource file is no good unless ii is up "to date. 

I"t is very discouraging for a client to be sent to an agency 
for services which were available last month but have been 
discontinued. Every few months, if you are not constantly in 
contact with an agency, you should call the intake worker of 
the agencies to which you refer and inquire about shifts in 
services, new services, hours, etc. 

While you may want to keep a resource file that is 
easiest for you to handle, information about resources also 
should be shared throughout the unit and recorded on a cen- 
tral unit file, if possible. If you learn about a new 
service, or a new group becomes eligible for an old service, 
spread the word systematically to other workers, either by 
an office memo, at a staff meeting, or in some other way 
generally used in your agency for sharing such information. 

C . Broker Service 

Telling a client about a service is not the same as 
making a referral; the task of referral is seldom that simple. 
Referral is a broker service in which you see that the client 
and the needed service get together. 

It is often necessary to work with a client for quite 
a while before he, and sometimes you, see the need for a 
certain service -- for example, psychiatric care for a child 
who is constantly causing trouble in school. It is not 
simply that the client lacks a knowledge of services, but 
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rather, that he needs to be helped to see that the child needs 
such care# On the other hand, the problen may be a matter ol 
eligibility and of proving that the client and his problem fit 
the agency services. Sometimes there is no resource for the 
client. (in our discussion of group and community services, 
we shall be talking about how the need for resources is 
identified and how services are developed.) Or the problem may 
be to exert the pressure by yourself as a worker, or to encourage 
your supervisor, your agency, or organized groups in the community, 
including groups of clients, to influence the agency to expand 
its services or make them available to new client groups. 

It may be necessary not only to help the client to see the 
need for a service , but also to keep reassuring him of its ability 
to help him or his need for it, even after he is in touch with 
the agency. You may have to confer with workers in other agencies, 
not only to let them know that your client will be coming to the 
agency, but to learn about the contact he makes and ways in which 
you may be able to encourage his best use of the services. 
Similarly, if a client has been referred to your agency, it is 
important to consult workers in the referring agency about 
your contact with him. They may be more familiar with the 
client and his case and able to offer valuable advice on serving 
him more effectively. 
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In making referrals, you need to learn what other agencies 
need to know about a client and how to describe his problems 
clearly and concisely in a way that will be most helpful to 
workers in the other agency. You need not describe all the 
details of your contact, but only what the other workers need 
to know in order to avoid having the client and the workers 
rehash information you could have supplied. 

Naturally, you will not make a referral (unless it affects 
the client's health and safety or that of others) unless you 
have the client's permission. You must also ask him if it is 
all right to tell the other worker about certain problems 
that you have been discussing. Often your referral serves as an 
introduction of the client to the other agency. On the other 
hand, it is preferable to have the client make as many of the 
arrangements as possible with the other agency, for it offers 
him the chance to exercise his independence. In that case, and 
ideally, your job is to help him to anticipate what his contact 
with the other agency will be like. Referral practice during 
your training period should involve familiarizing yourself with 
the major resources you'll be using. Role playing will help 
you work with clients and with workers in other agencies. 

VII. Home Visiting 

In addition to the individual services you perform within 
the agency, you will probably be visiting some clients in their 
homes . 
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A. 



Reasons for a Home Visit 



There are many possible reasons for home visits, depend- 
ing, of course, on the agency in which you work. If the client 
is old and/or ill, intake may he conducted in the home. An 
agency dedicated to providing service will extend itself and 
consider the convenience of the client rather than that of the 
agency. It may, in terms of time, he more efficient to conduct 
interviews in the office, hut both because of what one can 
learn from a home visit and how the client feels about your 
coming to him, the advantage of visiting him cannot be 
measured in terms of time. 

Another reason for a home visit may be to accommodate a 
client who would otherwise have to bring a number of small 
children with her to the office. Or, if the problem is one 
related to lack of household equipment or rundown housing, one 
look is worth a thousand words of description. The home visit 
is important in understanding how a family functions, how well 
the mother is able to run the home, and the interaction among 
various family members. The worker may also be able to meet 
other family members, such as teen-agers who may find it diffi- 
cult to tcilk openly in an office. What are some additional 
reasons for visiting in the homes of clients? 



B . Proper Behavior in a Client’s Home 

While office interviews should be relaxed and informal, 
home visiting is likely to be even less businesslike. Even 
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■though you aro ’thoro on agoncy husinoss "to find ou”t soino facts , 
or to get something accomplished, he prepared to chat, or to 
accept a cup of coffee, allo'wing the client to he the host or 
hostess. This helps the client feel that she is gi'ving , 
rather than always "taking" the services you provide. 

Take time to chat "with others in the home or "with friends "who 
drop in. Rememher , it’s the client's home, and neighbors 
may drop in — in which case, you have to interrupt or discon- 
tinue your discussion. You should either he invited hy the 
Qli0nt or ask and receive his permission to come. You have no 
automatic right of entry into a client ’ s home , and , as an aide , 
you should always make sure that you never undertake an assign- 
ment in which a person's privacy is not respected. We hardly 
contribute to a person's sense of worth or his feelings of 
independence if he feels that even his home is not his own. 

When you visit in a home, you may observe behavior and 
conditions that may upset you. Sometimes, if a house is in utter 
disarray, you will not "approve" of the client's homemaking. 

The apartment may be extremely dirty and the hallways may reek 
with the odor of urine. It may be that part of your work with 
a client will involve helping him or her to change some of the 
behavior you see or observe, such as severe physical punishment 
of children or even child neglect. But you will never be able 
to help the client to change if you display a critical attitude in 
his home. This does not mean that you cannot 



be frank with him 



when you are discussing problems, but you must learn to control 
yourself. You may be terribly upset by severe overcrowding and 
vermin -- and you should be. The client may ask you to support 
his reactions to the dilapidated condition of the building, but 
this is very different from delivering a sermon on cleanliness. 

A brief story about a very bad housekeeper should help to 
illustrate the sensitivity of even the most careless house- 
keeper. A social worker once visited a client's apartment in 
a public housing project. There was only a scattering of bat- 
tered furniture, and the client was facing possible eviction 
for extremely poor housekeeping. The worker sat down and was 
casually chatting when she slipped off her shoes. After she 
left, the client remarked to a homemaker who had been helping 
her, "Who does she think she is to come in my house and take off 
her shoes and put her feet up on my couch? I may be sloppy, 

■but this is my home." 

While home visits are more relaxed, don’t forget why you 
came. Once again, as an aide you are a worker with an assign- 
ment and no longer simply a friend. If you fail to address your- 
self to the problems for which the client has sought help from the 
agency, you will be visiting neither as a friend nor as an aide. 



VIII. "Concrete" Services 



Pr ov; 



iding "concrete" services is sometimes looked upon 



as 



reouiring less skill than "talking" services. However, provision 
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of concrete services requires considerable judgment and skill 
and cannot be performed in a routine manner. Often the offering 
of concrete services is accompanied by considerable talking and 
counseling . 

Deciding when to provide a service is an important judgment. 
Generally, the aide should consider himself an "enabler." He 
helps clients to do things for themselves, to make use of some 
opportunity or resource such as a clinic or a camp for the chil- 
dren. He backs up clients, helping them to do those things that 
need doing. This may take the form of verbal encouragement or 
advice and suggestions. Or it may involve physically doing 
something with the client. 



A . Escort Service 

One thing a worker can d^ is to accompany the client or 
arrange for someone else to go with him in order to increase 
the likelihood of his making the best use of services or using 
them at all. Escort service is to e n ab 1 e the client to keep his 
appointment at a clinic, to visit a sick child in a mental 
hospital some distance away, etc. 

Why would a client need an escort? He might be old or have 
difficulty traveling because of physical disability. In this case, 
the escort can actually help to assure his safety. The client 
may be a newcomer to the city, unfamiliar with the language and 
with systems of transportation. In such a case, escorting him 
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one time c an serve to teach him how to get ar ound "better or to get 
there "by himself the next time. The escort can also act as an 
interpreter at the clinic or the family service agency. The client 
may not "be a"ble to express himself "because of lack of education 
or insecurity in a large, complex office. Or the client may "be 
facing a very difficult situation, like visiting a dying relative, 
^n chese cases, the escort may go along to provide emotional 
support. In many of these cases, the escort may only he necessary 
for a first, difficult trip, hut in others, escorting the patient 
will have to he continued for several trips. 

In providing escort services , you should not hesitate to step 
in for the client if he actually needs it or seems unahle to talk 
or to assert himself. But — never act for the client unless he 
cannot do it himself . It is hest for him to do the talking , to 
ask for what he wants, etc. Your being there may he just enough 
support for him to carry this off successfully. Also, you can use 
the opportunity to learn more about how your client functions in 
the community, in contrast to how he presents himself in your 
office. Also, serving as an escort will enable you tc familiarize 
yourself with a social agency and to learn, to some extent, what 
it is like to he a client rather than a worker from another agency. 

B . Shopping 

Another "concrete” service may he to shop with the client to 
help him get the most for his money. If this service is req.uired 
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of aides, in-service training should deal with consumer 
In addition to general consumer know-how, the work 
to he "hip" to the shopping resources in the community, 
he done hy establishing and maintaining contact with lo 
action groups that are concerned with consumer problems 
shopping is one of your assignments, your name should, h 
mailing lists of all local consumer-service agencies. 



C . Child Care 

What to do with children while their parents handl 
matters away from the home is an ever-present problem i 
slums of our cities. If the social service aide has a 
relationship with a family, the aide should be prepared 
point, to help the mother work out long-range care for 
dren such as nursery school, day care, or Head Start, 
pinch, it may be necessary for the worker to stay with 
dren while the mother is on an important errand. 

Child care is never wasted staff time. First, it 
convinces the client of the agency's desire to be of he 
Second, it provides an opportunity to observe home life 
should help you in working with the client. 

It is probably unnecessary to remind you that you 
merely be a stand-by for the mother, rather than to try 
about any changes in family routines, no matter how urg 



may be needed. You should, therefore, get careful inst 
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from ’the mother concerning needs of all the children you will he 
caring for, including any special problems, such as care for a 
sick child. Do not create confusion and undermine the mother’s 
role hy failing to carry out her instructions. Once again, 
respect the client’s privacy and authority in his own home. 



IX . Limitations of Individual Services 

It is sometimes preferable to work with persons on a one- 
to-one basis. For example, the client who comes to an agency 
with a problem that embarrasses him may feel more comfortable 
talking in private with only one person. Indeed, it is hard 
for some of us to talk about our problems with any outsiders. 

A person who feels particularly unloved or especially unhappy at 
the time will probably profit from a contact in which he is the 
sole object of a worker’s concern -- in contrast to his being one 
of a group of persons served by the worker. 



^ ^ The Group as the Preferred Unit of Contact 

There are some very good reasons, however, based on efficiency 
or on offering better service, for using group, rather than individ- 
ual, services. For example, certain kinds of activities, such as 
explaining rules and regulations in public housing or how to get 
information required of everyone who applies for public assistance, 
can be handled in a group of clients. Working with a group will 
save the worker’s time, and sometimes, the questions or problems 
that one client raises will help another to learn what is ex- 
pected, required, and/or offered. 
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Sometimes a person's problems stem from loneliness or are 
the result of his inability to get along with others in a group — 
the family group, his neighbors, a community group. In those cases, 
the best service or at least an important service would be to offer 
him a chance to practice or to iron out his way of getting along 
with others; or to give him a little extra push in getting together 
with others, if he is shy and slow to make contacts outside the 
home. For newcomers to the city, such group experiences with 
recreation as well as community education are helpful. Sometimes 
the group is helpful in showing persons that others have problems 
like them. People may feel less bad off or less "bad” if others 
are in the same circumstances. The group is also a "reality" 
situation, for it may help the worker to see how the client behaves 
in a group, which is more normal or more like everyday life than 
the worker-client interview. The group also provides a chance for 
the client to practice changes in behavior in a "real" situation. 



B . Social Action 

Sometimes, the agency works with a number of individuals 
who have the same problems. These can perhaps be handled on 
an individual basis, but it is less efficient and less permanent 
to do so. For example, if many of the clients of a neighborhood 
service center have similar housing problems such as no heat, rat 
infestation, or peeling plaster, workers can help them to handle 
complaints individually — and sometimes an emergency such as 
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no heat in winter needs immediate individual attention, 
problems like this continue to occur to many individuals unless 
some pressure, such as a group of tenants complaining to city 
rent agencies or conducting a rent strike, forces a landlord 
to make the repairs or provide the missing services to a whole 
building or group of buildings. If many clients find shopping 
prices in the neighborhood high, then individual budgeting won’t 
help much. If a group of residents complains to the management 
and shows where prices are higher than in other stores in the 
city, or, as a last resort, pickets in front of the store or 
boycotts it, the prices may go down. These and other problems 
can only be solved through organized activities. In the follow- 
ing sections, we shall be discussing some of the knowledge, skills, 
and techniques required for the various group and community 
services you may be asked to offer. 
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CLERICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES 



Tasks such as record keeping, taking messages, and filling 
out forms are vital to the delivery of social services. No 
matter how good your relationship with clients or your skill in 
helping them, their needs will he poorly served if clerical and 
administrative tasks are ignored. Sometimes this kind of work is 
hard for those of us who enjoy less routine activities and who 
prefer the active challenge of interpersonal relationships. But 
we should recognize that it is not particularly helpful to a 
client in need of emergency help if his phone message is lost at 
our agency. It’s hard enough for a person to pour out his prob- 
lems and collect all the information that some agencies require 
without the additional hardship of having to do it again because 
his file or folder has been misplaced. And no matter how friendly 
and understanding you are as an aide, that client has a right to 
resent having to repeat all the painful facts. 

Many social agencies have well-established procedures for 
recording the important facts about clients and our contacts with 
them. Usually, agencies collect what is called face sheet infor- 
mation. Does your agency have a face sheet? If so, study care- 
fully what facts are required and try to think of the reason each 
of the questions on it is asked. If you recognize the reasons, 
you may be able to do it less routinely, and more important, you 
will be able to let clients know why you have to ask certain 

Sometimes you can fill in these facts during the 
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course of your contact with a client; and, in some cases, you 
don't have to get all of the information. The face sheet is 
just a convenient way of recording facts such as name, address, 
income, and the like. Other agencies, however, require that 
many facts he collected in order to find out if a client is eli- 
gible. And this information must he collected before service 
can begin. In any case, it is important for you to recognize 
the ways people may feel about being asked personal questions 
and having to provide a lot of information about themselves. 

Study all of the other records your agency requires, in 
addition to the face sheet. Examine every item on each one in 
order to determine what is being asked and why it is required. 

j , General Rules for Record Kee ping 

Every agency requires different kinds of records and dif- 
ferent degrees of completeness of detail. Every worker will 
develop his own way of gaining this information from different 
types of clients. Some who are "hip" to agencies because they 
have been to many may simply give you this information as a 
matter of course ard, in fact, expect to be asked, while others 
may need more explanation. But no matter what individual dif- 
ferences there are, there are some simple rules to remember in 

keeping records. 



A , Record Immediately 

Do not rely on your memory. Write down facts when you get 
them from the client, providing you have explained to him what 
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you are writing and why you must do it. You will he seeing many 
elients in a day, and no matter how clearly a client comes across 
to you and how interested and involved you become in what he tells 
you, you will forget these facts unless you record them immediately 

B . Write Clearly and L esi~blz 

The forms and records of any agency are partly for the pur- 
pose of assuring that services can be offered in a continuous 
fashion regardless of whether the same worker is always available 
to see the client. The agency continues to serve the client even 
if workers come and go, or are simply absent or away. If a 
client happens to come in or need immediate help when you are out 
to lunch, mother worker should be able to look at your notes in 
the folder and fill in for you. If the writing is illegible, 
this goal cannot be achieved. Por this reason, too, the meaning 
of questions must be understood by all workers and questions 
answered in a similar fashion by all workers. Agency forms are 
not the place for creativity and originality. Uniformity 

r e q.u i r e d . 

C . Choosing What Is Imp ortant 

On some records you need record only simple facts, while 
others require that you summarise or give a brief version of what 
happened, or what the client's problems are. Interviews are 
sometimes long, and much is learned about a client. Much of it 
is important to the client, and indeed, everything that is said 
— our very gestures — may help to convey our concern for our 
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clients. But we cannot record and store all our feelings about 
our contacts with every client. Nor is it efficient to have to 
read a long record to find out a few important facts about the 
agency's contact with him, such as his problems the goals of our 
help for him, etc. 

What kinds of summaries of contact does your agency require? 
The best way for you to learn how to record in this manner is to 
practice on some cases. Perhaps you could read some complete 
records of an interview or listen to a phonograph or tape re- 
cording of an interview and try to decide how to summarize the 
contact. Much depends on asking yourself what is important or 
what you and other workers would need to know in order to give 
service. Enough should be written that the relationship with a 
client or the service goes forward and he and you or another 
worker do not have to repeat unnecessarily what went on in 
earlier interviews . 

II . Filing 

The way that an agency stores information is important for 
some of the reasons we have already mentioned. No matter how well 
a client’s records are kept in order, they aren’t much good to 
the agency or to him if they cannot be found. Usually agencies 
have active cases stored in one place , and those not presently 
being served, or inactive cases, stored elsewhere. 

Every agency will have a different filing system, depending 
on the service and the clientele. What is the system in your 
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agency? The best way for you to become acquainted with it, 
whether you will be required to put records away, secure them 
from the file, or both, is to practice. Take some folders and 
pract-*ce putting them away. Then ask a supervisor or other 
staff person to check your work. Also see if you can rapidly 
find a client’s folder. 

No matter what the system of filing, establish the habit, 
even if you are very busy, of either putting a record back in 
the files or wherever it is to go (such as in a central spot 
for someone else to file or in a pick-up basket) immediately 
after using it. Records lying around helter-skelter are more 
likely to get lost and might also give clients the uneasy feel- 
ing that the facts of their lives are scattered about for every- 
one to see . 

III. Letter and Phone Contacts 

Much client work and much service is transacted by mail 
and over the phone. It is important to maintain the same stand- 
ards of friendliness and concern on the phone or in written 
messages to a client that you have in the office. Since the 
client cannot see you, cannot recognize the concern that is 
written on your face, or see the friendly gesture or feel an 
affectionate hug, you will need to try to convey your feeling 
by what you say, by the tone of your voice, by remembering to 
ask how he is, or asking him to say hello to one of his children 
for you, or to inquire how a certain visit to school turned out. 
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Try not to limit your conversation simply to business or the 
reason he or you called. 

It is important to record your phone contacts if they in- 
volve significant information- or service-giving. Do so imme- 
diately or as soon as possible. Be sure to write down legibly 
phone messages for other workers on the phone pads your agency 
uses. Again, each worker should use the phone message form the 
same way so that it is understandable to all. 

Try to keep in mind how important the message for another 
worker is and whether xt needs xmmedxate uttentxon, even before 
the worker will return. Perhaps an effort should be made to 
reach the worker immediately. Consult his or your supervisor 
if it is an important matter or if it is difficult for you to 
judge its importance. 

Once again, write legibly, and place the message in the 
place where the worker will look for it, that is, in the place 
established by the unit or the agency. Leaving phone messages 
lying around is just as poor service as leaving folders and 

records about. 

Your agency may have some form letters for you to send to 
clients in order to simplify, speed up your work, and ensure that 
the correct information is given or acquired. Do you understand 
the forms and the reasons for them? Will the client understand, 
or is there a language problem, a reading problem, or an under- 
standing problem? If so, make arrangements to have the letter .. 
translated, write or phone explaining what is meant, arrange 
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or have him find a way to have it read if necessary, or to supply 
a written answer. 

No matter what kind of form letters there are, never send 
one without some personal note. This can he your way of helping 
the client understand that you know him personally and are think- 
ing of him, and that he is not simply another "case." 

Once again, practice writing letters or sending ones that 
are prepared hy the agency. Make up some situations and describe 
some real clients, and write them some letters for a variety 
of different reasons. Read them to others in your trainee group 
and discuss how various clients might react to them and whether 
the letters will he likely to accomplish their purpose -- whether 
the aim is to cheer a sick client, to get some needed information, 
or merely to respond to the client’s note. 

IV . Record Keeping and Research 

Sometimes records have another purpose, in addition to 
direct service to the client whose contact is recorded. An 
agency may he trying to determine how well a service is working 
or to evaluate it. Or, a particular record may he used to help 
provide facts or data related to some basic research questions 
about the clientele, such as the nature of family patterns within 
a particular group, or attitudes toward education, or spending 

habits of the poor. 

The agency staff concerned with this task may use existing 
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forms and methods of record keeping to find out what they want 
to know. Or they may ask that workers find out certain added 
facts that will help them. 

While it is important to he sure that clients’ rights are 
protected, particularly that their privacy is not invaded and 
confidentiality is not sacrificed, aides should remember that, 
in the long run, research and evaluation lead to better service. 
What the researchers find out about the effects of our services 
can help us to modify and improve them. And what they can tell 
us about the behavior of our clients helps us to understand them 
and their problems better and to provide souncer services. 

Always find out why certain facts are being sought by researchers. 
But try to assist them in getting the information they need. 

Once again, legibility, recording soon after contact, and 
thoughtful and concise summar izations are important. They will 
give researchers a more factual account of service and clients. 
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WORKING WITH COMMUNITY GROUPS AND ORGANIZATIONS 



I . Types of C ommunity Work 

There are two major types of activities for aides in the 
community. First, the aide attempts to spread knowledge of agency 
services and to increase their use by community residents eligible 
for them. In addition, the aide learns how community persons feel 
about agency services and relays his findings to agency staff. 
Together, these two activities make up what has been called the 
bridge function of the aide -- the linking together of residents 
in the community and social services. 

Another part of the aide's community work is to gather support 
from individuals and groups or to help them develop the strength to 
make certain changes in community conditions and services. Here the 
aide is involved in social action . 

A . Recruiting Clients 

Many persons are unaware of the services that are available 
to them, particularly in poor communities. A mother may want 
to work but may be unable to do so because she has no reliable, 
well— qualified person to care for her children. She may not know 
that there are day care services in the neighborhood for which her 
children would be eligible. On the other hand, the problem may be 
a lack of sufficient day care centers in a community, in which 
case community residents may be helped to take action to secure 
such services . 
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There are several important tasks involved in spreading 

the word about community services. 

1. You need to know as much about the services as an 
intake worker who explains them to the client applying for 
help -- who is eligible, what exactly is offered, the hours 

when service is offered, etc. 

2. You need to know who in the community needs but 

seems not to be using services. This involves finding out 
the most efficient way to reach as many people as possible, 
preferably in groups rather than individually . Are they likely 
to belong to a group, and if so, what kind? It makes no sense 
to go to a parent-teachers meeting at a school to explain 
what legal services are available to poor persons when the 
people who need them most do not attend such meetings . They 
may not belong to any official, organized groups but perhaps 
may be members of social groups that exist mainly for mutual 
benefit, like a home town club or a card club. They may only 
belong to a church and, if so, to a small storefront church, 
rather than to an established larger church. Finally, those who 
most need information about services may be unaf filiated, with 
any groups or gatherings. If the persons you are trying to 
reach belong to informal groups, you will have to speak to 
the group in a way that is most likely to be understood by 
the members, and this will involve knowing something about 
the group and the usual way that people talk and act in it. 
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If the persons are unaffiliated, you "will have to find the "best 
ways of getting the message to them in their homes or on the 
street . 



B . Delivering the Message to Community Persons 

Obviously, agencies should not and probably cannot be linked 
with people unless their services are genuinely needed by the 
people. We often speak of clients as being "unmotivated" to use 
agencies, when perhaps they fail to use services because the 
services are not as useful as they might be. It is the job of 
the aide, who serves as bridge between the agencies and the 
community, to inform agency staff of the attitudes of community 
residents toward services. 

There will probably be established procedures in your agency 
for passing on what you learn to those persons in a position to 
make changes in the agency. Learn these procedures carefully, 
and never fail to report what you have learned from individuals 
and groups. In turn, .do not fail to report back to community 
residents what the results of your efforts are. If you seem to 
ignore their opinions , they will gradually cease to think it 
worthwhile to let you know how they feel. Your request for 
their commen'ss will have seemed a mere courtesy rather than 
purposeful . 

It may be that your agency could make a change but chooses 
not to or is not in a position to make the changes which are 
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requested. Even if you are on the side of some of the community 
persons, you must relay the message to them, informing them of 
■whatever right they have to appeal the policies of social agencies. 

Yo 1 must he careful to remember that, no matter how strongly 
you disagree with agency policy, you are an agency employee. 

Your role is to make your opinions and those of others known to 
agency administrators and perhaps to join other staff members in 
attempting to influence these decisions. It is not your role to 
work against the agency as if you were a community resident, 
rather than a staff member. It is very hard to keep these roles 
straight, especially when you are a community resident yourself 
and have much in common with the persons who are criticizing the 
agency. Above all, avoid giving community persons false hope by 
confusing your understanding of their position with your ability 
to get something done about it. 

C . Agency and Community Change 

Community persons may criticize certain things about agency 
services that are within the power of agency officials to change. 
For example, they may let you know that services would be more 
widely used if there were evening hours or if there were trans- 
lators for persons who speak a foreign language. These types of 
changes can be made by administrators and require no new laws or 
decisions by elected officials such as the mayor or governor. The 
agency staff may even be able to modify public housing policies, 
such as those that deny apartments to women who have illegitimate 
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children . 



Obviously, some of the objections raised by 
community residents are more likely to be greeted with a 
positive response than others. 

There are other types of needed changes in community serv- 
ices that the agency staff cannot make and that therefore re- 
quire enough community support to influence legislators or 
other government officials. It may be that services are not so 
much under-used as insufficient. Community residents can be en 
couraged to take action that will lead to increased services, 
such as collecting signatures on a petition for presentation to 
an elected official, writing letters to the newspaper, organiz- 
ing a march in support of the measure, or sending a delegation 
to Washington or the state capital. The choice of action plans 
depends upon what goes on in the community, the type of changes 
sought, the steps already taken, etc., to name a few consider- 
ations . 



It may be that the desired action is not dir 
to your agency but very much influences how your 
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Inferior merchandise make it harder for welfare clients, as well 
as other poor people, to get hy . Bringing about changes in 
community conditions and services not directly affected hy your 
agency may he a less difficult role for the aide than for the 
professional, partly because it is less likely to involve the 
kinds of conflict of interest that we have mentioned above. 

II . Gaining Knowledge of the Community 

Part of getting to work in the community is getting to know 
about it. You may be a resident of this neighborhood and even 
hired as an aide partly because of your knowledge of it and your 
contacts with other community residents. But even so, you need 
to take a look at the community from your new position as an aide. 
For example, you may have been active in educational affairs and 
may be informed about educational problems, and about groups 
interested in improving education and persons who have the ability 
to make decisions or who have power in the field of education. 

If your job is concerned with welfare, housing, or recreational 
facilities, you will need to find out about diiferent individual 
groups , and those people who are involved and who have ^ 

in these other fields . 

Depending on your assignment, you may have to get in touch 
with organized groups in the community that are interested in 
some of the problems the agency wishes you to work on; reach all 
groups in order to inform persons about agency services; or 
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recruit persons who are prohahly unaffiliated with groups hut 
who need to he reached. You will also need to know something 
ahout how to get things done in this particular community, such 
as which legislators are likely to he helpful with what type 
of community problems. In addition to whatever you know ahout 
the community already and what information your agency possesses, 
you should he familiar with some ways of gaining these kinds of 
information . 

You may he ahle to find out ahout established groups and 
something ahout community problems from a neighborhood assoc _ i^ 
tion to which many groups belong. Such organizations are often 
interested in a variety of community problems. There may he a 
city-wide health and welfare council that coordinates the work 
of all agencies and groups interested in welfare problems. A 
council may he ahle to put you in touch with local groups in- 
volved in the problem. There are certain city-wide groups 
interested in particular problems, like housing, civil rights, 
and education, and these may he a source of information ahout 
problems, perhaps even on a neighborhood basis. They may also 
he ahle to put you in touch with local people who are concerned 
with these problems. There may he a local social agency, a 
local university, or an agency concerned with social research 
that has made a study of community problems and conditions and 
can supply you with facts ahout the problems you are working on. 
Maybe you have a friend who can put you in touch with others 
who are interested or influential in the problem area to which 
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you are assigned. 



Finally, you must be out in the community, talking with people 
on street corners and park benches, interviewing shopkeepers, meet 
ing people who congregate at the corner grocery, talking with 
clients and their friends, and observing the activities of 
youngsters, the use of playgrounds, the conditions of housing, 
and the like. A balanced knowledge, based on personal obser- 
vation and perhaps on your experience as a resident, and on 
factual information if that is available, is a desirable 
foundation for community work. 

Learning about the community, its people, its groups, and 
its problems is a continuous process, partly because there is 
a great deal to learn, and partly because there is much change. 

As you work, you may become a specialist in certain areas, such 
as housing, recreation, and police protection. But, for the 
most part, you will be a generalist, a "Jack of all trades." 

You must not only keep informed about the community through your 
contact with the people and groups in it — from clients to 
community leaders -- but you must also keep abreast of local, 
regional, national, and even world events that may influence 
your work. If the mayor announces that his office will find Jobs 
for youngsters this summer, you will want to be the first to 
know, so that you can quickly let neighborhood persons know how 
they can take advantage of this opportunity. If Congress is con- 
sidering a housing bill, you may want to bring this to the 
attention of community groups and urge that they either support 
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or oppose it . 



No one "will 



This sounds like a big job -- and it is. 
expect you to have these skills and abilities immediately. But 
your work and your training should aim you in this direction. 

You can never know all there is to know about particular prob- 
lems, much less about a number of problems. You should there- 
fore develop ways of learning how to get information and where 
to find and how to use the skills of specialists, experts, and 
consultants in your community. One of your major resources is, 
of course, your supervisor and other experts in your agency. 

jll , The Relationship of the Aide to Community — Gr oup _ ^ 

The relationship between the aide and community groups 
depends on the nature of his assignment, characteristics of the 
groups served, his own style of working, and other factors. 

For example, if the aide is trying to recruit clients or to 
establish a pressure group to work for quicker responses to 
housing-code violations, he may have to act as an organiz^ . He 
will have an active role and will persuade, urge, and convince. 

If he attends a meeting to explain his agency’s services or a 
certain policy of the agency, he will be a guest speaker and will 
try to relate to the group as he has observed others doing. 

This active role is suitable to the aide, who may be a community 
resident and who can be expected, more than the professional who 
is an outsider, to understand the needs of the community. 

Frequently, the professional community worker has been an 
enabler , one who helps the group to function better, but who 
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usually does not assume a leadership role. He encourages 
organization, helps to smooth relations between members, 
gathers needed information, etc. The idea is to encourage the 
group to be independent of the worker, to develop its own 
leadership, and to make its own decisions and plans. Sometimes, 
aides will be enablers, too. 

Probably you will find yourself playing a number of these 
roles, often with the same group. As you begin assignments and 
as work progresses , you will need to determine which roles will 
be most helpful to the community group in achieving its goals. 

IV . Skills Important to Community Work 

In this discussion, it is impossible to cover all the skills 
required of the aide who works in the community. Many of these 
you will have developed already as a citizen, parent, or active 
participant in your community. Since most community work in- 
volves formal or informal participation in meetings, our dis- 
cussion will deal mostly with the aide's behavior in regard to 
meetings , as well as with some steps that might be taken by a 
group to solve a community problem. 

A . Getting People To Come to a Meeting 

Getting people to come to a meeting can be a very difficult 
job. You may be asked to recruit people and get them interested. 
This may mean going from door to door, or talking with people in 
supermarkets, laundromats, bars, churches, etc. If you have 
friends in the community, ask them to help you. If you don’t 
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have friends there, try to get to know people you’ve seen once 
or twice, particularly your clients in individual services. 

People will be more likely to come to a meeting if a friend 
asks them to go. Calling on a person lets him know that you are 
interested in him as a person. It gives him the feeling that if 
he comes to the meeting he will not be a stranger -- he will at 

least know one other person, you. 

A personal visit is more likely to get results than a phone 

Qg^]_l or a post card. Phone and mail contacts are helpful re- 
minders after a personal visit or contact has been made. Of 
course, it will not always be possible to see each person individ 
ually. A committee composed of people who have already indicated 
their willingness to attend can be used to attract more people. 
Sometimes, if you know one person in a building or on a block, 
get him to ask his neighbors. People are more likely to come if 
they are invited by someone they know well and can trust. When 
you can get people to help you encourage attendance, the chances 
for a successful meeting are increased. 



B . Observing a Meeting 

Observing a meeting is important for several reasons. First, 
it helps you develop the skills needed to organize a meeting. It 
also may give you some clues about how a certain group or certain 
community residents behave at meetings. If you have to partici- 
pate in a meeting, you can better gear your remarks to the style 
they’re accustomed to. It would be helpful for you to attend a 
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variety of community meetings as an observer with your supervisor 
or with a person who is experienced in running or helping to or- 
ganize meetings; this way you can ask questions on the spot. 

Here are some of the things to look for when observing a 
meeting; they more or less suggest some guidelines for a success- 
ful meeting, as well. 

1. Were people friendly or unfriendly? Was there much 
talk among people before the meeting started? Did 
guests and new members feel welcome? 

2. Was the meeting a suitable length, or too long? 
(Meetings are seldom too short!) 

3. Was there a written agenda? Did everyone get a copy? 
Was there an orderly presentation of business? 

1|. Did the officers seem well prepared? 

5. Did everyone get a chance to have his say or did one 
or two people dominate the meeting? 

6. Did members have an opportunity to propose and vote 
on their own motions, or was action already decided 

by the officers? 

7. Were things accomplished? Were decisions made or 
left undecided? Were decisions railroaded through 
without sufficient time for members to think about 
what was at stake? 

8. Were people chosen or elected to do jobs and report 
at the next meeting? 

9. Did discussion stick to the matter at hand and move 



toward a solution? 
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10. 



Was there an agency worker (like yourself) 
present? What was his role? Did he take over 
the meeting or did he let the chairman run the 
meeting? Did he step in at the right times to 
help the members over the rough spots, offer 

advice, information, etc.? 

These are only a few things to keep in mind when observing 
a meeting. What are some of t.he other items you would want to 
watch for? 

C . Setting Up a Meeting 

If you are asked to set up a meeting or advise other people 
on setting up a meeting, here is a checklist of thing& to do • 

1. Does everyone know where and when the meeting is 
being held? Have reminders been sent out or calls 

made ? 

2. Are there enough seats for everyone? A place for 
hats and coats? 

3. Are there name tags or cards for each person? 

Are there blank tags and a marker for the names of 
people who come unexpectedly? If there are no tags, 
is there another way for people to be introduced to 
each other? 



Are 


there 


copies 


of the 


agenda 


for everyone? 


If 


not , 


can 


it be 


put on 


a big 


poster 


or 


blackboard? 


Is 


there 


room on the agenda for 


topics 


to 


be added by 


the 


group 
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5. Are there people who can interpret or translate for 
those who speak a different language? 

6. Will someone be selected to take notes at the meeting, 
so that decisions and discussions are not lost? 

7« Will a report of the meeting be sent to each person 
who attended? To others who couldn’t come? 

8, Did you have printed material from your agency to 
hand out? If not, are you prepared to tell the 

group members what they need to know about the agency's 
services? 

9. Are you prepared to introduce yourself to the group? 

To tell them something about yourself? 

10. Have other people been helped to participate in the 
meetings? Have they been supplied with information 
and given a chance to discuss or even practice their 
part ? 

Obviously, some of these items may not apply to the kind of 
group you are working with or to the type of meeting that will be 
held. There may be some other considerations, like child-care 
arrangements if it is important for mothers to attend. What are 
some of the items you will want to add and how will you handle some 
of those suggested? 

D . Goals of a First Meeting 

Certain things need to happen at the first meeting of a group 
if it is to be successful in launching its program. 
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1. People should get acquainted and exchange points of 



view . 



2. Group memhers should agree on what they will tackle 

f X X* S "t • 

3. The group should agree on how it will tackle the 



k. 



problem . 

People should he given responsibilities for working 



on the problem. 

5. The group should agree on the time and place for the 
next meeting. 

6. The members should make plans for bringing in other 
people who need to be involved in the next meeting. 

You may have to run the first meeting. If this happens, you 
should let the group know that you are taking this responsibility 
only until the group has an opportunity to select its own chairman. 
As temporary chairman, you should keep certain things in mind. 

1. Try to create an informal atmosphere where people 

feel free to talk and exchange ideas in a friendly way. 

2. Try to provide a sense of direction so that members 
will see that the meeting is getting somewhere. 

3. Ask questions which help to make other people s 
remarks clearer. 

4. Summarize from time to time. 

5. Suggest that the group consider one idea at a time. 

6. Bring people back to the topic if they get off the 
track . 
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7. If other memhers are able to do some of these things, 
let them. This means they are on the way to taking 
over the group themselves. 

E . The Agenda 

It is a good idea to start out with an agenda (a written list 
of things to he discussed) . The agenda can he made up in advance 
of the meeting hy you, or preferably, hy a committee of memhers. 
Copies of the agenda should he available to everyone who comes to 
the meeting. This helps people to stick to the topics and gives 
them an idea of what will happen next. However, the agenda should 
not keep people from discussing other topics; it should not inter- 
fere with the flexibility to deal with new problems as they arise. 

F . Keeping a Group Going 

Here are some ways of keeping a group going or of holding the 
members’ interest, enthusiasm, and belief in the value of group 
efforts to solve community problems. 

1. The more people involved in the planning and leadership 
group, the more likely you are to have an ongoing, 
active group. Members lose interest in a one-man 
organization. If a number of people are contributing 
leadership, the skills, interests, and resources 
available to the group are that much greater. 

2. Seeing a problem through and then moving on to another 
one, perhaps of more importance, not only maintains 
interest but increases involvement in community affairs. 
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3, Making the first project one that will succeed 

will help maintain interest and confidence in the 
organization . 

h. Taking time at the end of a meeting to plan for the 
next meeting is a good way to get people interested 
in the next meeting or in coming again. 

5. Bringing new people into the group helps members 
feel that it is worth being part of the group. New 
people bring new ideas, too. 

6. The agenda should make sense to the group and should 
be easy to follow. 

7. Time should be planned so that all members can take 
part in discussions. People bring their own concerns 
with them to meetings, and will often use a meeting as 
a place for "letting off steam." 

8. Members should take increasing amounts of responsi- 
bility for the group as time goes on. You should 

be available for advice and direction, but leadership 
should usually be passed on to the members. 

G. Steps for Helping a Group Solve a Problem 

What follows is an example of how you as a worker can insure 
that a group works together to solve a community problem. We have 
illustrated these steps with a simple problem, one that does not 
involve much conflict or controversy. Although you will be work- 
ing on problems which may be more complicated and more controversial 
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"tho steps outlined can help you focus on how to go about helping 
a group. But they will not insure success, which depends on 
many factors, some beyond your control. 

1 . Help the group to spell out the problem — Fifth 
and Elm is a dangerous corner; there are too many 
accidents there; we need to do something about it. 

2 . Make sure everyone understands the problem clearly -- 
Does everyone know where Fifth and Elm is? Can you 
prove that it’s a dangerous corner? What facts and 
figures do you have? What information do you need 

to make the problem clear? How do you go about 
getting this information? 

3 . Help group members decide what result they want — 

The group wants the corner to be safe at all times. 

4. Think of ways to solve the problem -- Put in a traffic 
light; put up a STOP sign, make the area a play street 
closed to traffic; post a policeman at the corner. 

5 . Check each possible solution and decide which is the 
best — (l) A traffic light requires more money to 
install than a STOP sign and the city is likely to be 
in favor of something less costly. (2) If the street 
is made a play street, the problem is solved only 
during the day, the business establishments on the 
block would oppose this move, and their support could 
be helpful for a different solution. (3) A policeman 
would only be posted during heavy traffic hours. The 

danger is there full-time. 
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6. Select the “best solution — A STOP sign seems the "best 

way to handle this situation and the one most likely to he 
ac c eptahle . 

Y, Plan and organize for action -- How does the group ask 
for a traffic sign to he installed? Who knows the pro- 
cedures? What information is needed to support the 
request? Who should he asked to help with the group’s 
effort? Who will he in charge of what? What will the 
timetable he for the various steps? Do we have an 
alternative plan if we are turned down? 

8. Evaluate progress as you go along — What steps should 
he taken according to the plan of action? What steps 
have been taken? What have been the results? If some- 
thing didn’t work, why didn’t it? What changes in plans 
have to he made as a result of what has happened? 

9 . Follow-up on the action -- Are people carrying out their 
responsibilities on time? If the city said it would act, 
has it done so? Has the group sent letters of thanks to 
people who are helpful? What did the group learn about 
getting things done? What should he done differently 
next time? What was satisfying? What wasn’t satisfying? 
Why? 

Wow take a problem that you will he helping a group to solve, 
and try to use this outline as a guide to your activities with 
the group. How would you change the guide? 
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NOTE 



You have been chosen to do a very important job. It is impor- 
tant to you for your personal needs and satisfactions, but it is 
perhaps more important for the benefits it will bring to the agency 
you work for, your neighborhood and community, and the thousands 
of people to whom you will represent hope. 

The material you have read and studied here is meant to help 
you see that hope is not destroyed. But the answers to the many 
problems you will face won't be found here -- they can only come 
from you. What we have tried to do is explore some of the general 
problems and ways you might deal with them. 

Some of what has been written here will not apply to you, 
your agency, or your community. You and your supervisor will have 
to decide what you can use. If the material here is going to help 
you in any way, you have to make it your own. Just because it is 
written down doesn't make it necessarily right. It is not meant 
as a "bible" and should not be used as such. One part of it may 
be right for someone in another agency or community; a different 
part may be right for you. Always keep this in mind when reading. 
If you have any questions, ask your supervisor or other workers in 
your agency. Reading, asking questions, discussing, and making 
additions and corrections where necessary are the best ways to 
make this material work for you. 






